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Roofings of 
Known Quality 


HE long established and widely known 
uality of Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
eliminates risk and uncertainty from roofing 
purchases. 


These roofings are made by the company that has been 
the leading manufacturer of roofing materials for over 
fifty years. They are giving perfect satisfaction on thou- 
sands of farm buildings, country and city homes and 
factories all over America. 


You can use them on any and every steep-roofed 
building about the place. They are made in four styles— 
two forms of Shingles and two of Roll Roofings. 

Both styles of Everlastic Shingles are surfaced with 
real crushed slate in beautiful, rich art-tones of red or 
green. You can’t buy more artistic roofs at any price. 

They are low in price, easy to lay, highly fire resistant 
and wonderfully durable. 

One style of roll roofing is also slate surfaced in red or 
green. The other—Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing —is 
plain surfaced and gives unfailing satisfaction wherever 


this type of roofing is needed. 
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Illustrated booklets of each style free on request. 
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Everlastic 
“Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among “rubber” 
roofings. Famous for its durability. Made 
of high-grade waterproofing materials, it 
defies wind and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under all weather . 
conditions. Nails and cement included. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, 
surfaced. unth genuine crushed 
slate, in two natural shades, 
red or green. Needs no paint- 
ing. Haadeont enough for a 
home, economical. enough for a barn or 
garage. Combines real protection against 
re with beauty. Nails and cement with 
each roll, 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4-Shingles-in-One) 


Made of high-grade thoroughly waterproofed felt 
and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful. natural 
slate colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of 
four shingles in one at far less cost in labor and time 
than for wooden shingles. Give you a roof of artistic 
beauty worthy of the finest builds dings, and one that 
resists fire and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Made of the same durable 
slate-sutfaced (red or green) 
material as the Multi-Shin- 
gles, but cut into individual 
shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. 
Laid like wooden shingles 
but cost less per year of 
service. Need no pdinting. 


House and barns pro- 
tected with Everlastic 
Shingles. build- 


ing in eground 
covered wih” 
tit “Rubber” Roofing. 
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Our Business Method 
The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is furnished to subscribers 5 years for 
$2.00, two years for $1.00, and one year for 
fifty cents; 10 cents per year extra for 
postage beyond the sixth zone; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 2 years 
for $1.20, as we must pay extra postage. 
Its motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what's what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the comy laint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise-. 
ment in The Farm Journak.”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Wilmer Atkinson’s Namesakes 


YEAR ago we announced that Wilmer 
A Atkinson wan to. give a little me- 

mento to every one of his namesakes. 
He had a little box in his files, and whenever 
a letter would come in from some parents 
saying they named their son ‘‘Wilmer,”’ 
or from such a boy, these letters were filed 
away. While always a modest man, this 
little testimonial of appreciation on the part 
of friends throughout the country was very 
gratifying to him. 

He had planned to have sent this little 
memento to his namesakes on June 13, 1920, 
his eightieth birthday. His death, however, 
upset this plan, and the birthday remem- 
brances were not prepared. However, it is 

roposed to send a complimentary copy of 
Mr. Atkinson’s Autobiography to t 
namesakes. These will be mailed as soon as 
the book is printed, early in the fall. We 
ask all the ‘‘Wilmers’’ to take this explanation 
as to why they did not hear in June. 

We have said ‘‘boys,”’ but we find, on going 
over thelist, that ‘there are six young 
women who have been named Wilmer. These, 
of course, will come in with the others. Mr. 
Atkinson had no boys of his own, but had 
three daughters, and girls were always very 
dear to him. Sometime when we have a 
little more room, in the .all, and when the 
souvenir is ready to go out, we want to 


_publish the complete list of ‘‘Wilmers.”’ 
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A Letter to Congressmen | 


DEAR Sir: 

Our own folks and the folks of other lands 
must be fed. The grain with which to feed 
them has ripened in our fields. It is being 
harvested. The work of producing this crop 
will have been useless if we can not get it to 
the market. To do this we must have freight 
cars at once. 

You are interested in the welfare of your 
own constituency and of the people generally, 
at home and abroad. Will you use your in- 
fluence to get us the freight cars which we 
must have, if our labor is not to have been in 
vain, if the people of many lands are not to 
starve? 

Will you demand, immediately, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and any 
other governing or directing body with neces- 
sary jurisdiction and power, divert the 
hecessary cars to the harvest-fields and thus 
Insure every bushel of grain reaching the 
market, promptly? If you do this, you will 
have served humanity; if you do not, you 
will be a party to waste, hunger and privation. 

Please attend to this immediately. To de- 

Y may mean the loss of many lives; as- 
suredly, it will mean the loss of many 

ollars to us. We have done our best; the 
Test is up to you. Get us the cars and move 
our crops; there is no need greater in America * 
y. Respectfully yours, 
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Just a Few Jumps Ahead 


Try our hardest, we can’t please everybody 
all the time. Here is an Iowa reader writing 
that he has a serious complaint to make. 
“The objection I have to The Farm Journal,”’ 
he writes, ‘is that it immediately tells me 
something I ought to do, and I have to jum 

right up and do it.” We sympathize wit 

him; The Editor is on the jump all the time. 


Speak Up, and Quickly! 


HAT would you do if you were The 
Editor of The Farm Journal? We 
will pay $10 to the person who writes 
what we consider the best letter of, say, 100 
words, answering this question; $5 for the 
second-best letter; $3 for the third-best letter. 
Maybe you'd make a lot of changes; if so, 
tell what they’d be, and why you would make 
them. Don’t try to win the prizes by saying 
you would do just what we're doing. We 
want suggestions, not taffy. Say what 
ou’d do; say it honestly and to. the point. 
announce the prize-winners in the 
October number. 
Honest, now, what would you do if you 
were The Editor of The Farm Journal? 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 


this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 


sentatives will call at once, or if he does not — 


turn up quickly, mail your order direct to ua. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


Sometime ago Life published a drawing b 
Rodney Thomson, entitled, “ “Tis an Iil 
Wind.” This picture, with its touch of 
humor, appealed to the CoVer Editor. The 
publishers of Life said, “Certainly, let The 
Farm Journal Folks smile with us’’; so here 
it is. “A Pleasant Ti Was Had by All’ 
may not apply to the disturbed pienickers, 
but certainly the old houn’ dog is having a 
good time. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order pe discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 


Any Color, So It’s Red 


‘‘Any color, so it’s red,”’ say Our Folks, dis- 
cussing the best color to paint a barn. Of 
course, there were a few dissenters, but they 
were a small minority. The prize of a gallon 
of paint—as per our offer in the May num- 
ber—has been awarded to Raymond Wether- 
bee. of Noble, Okla. Honorable mention is 
oe ay Jennie A. Roller, of Haddon Heights, 


“For an up-to-date barn, kept clean and 
sanitary, a medium dark red is the best,” 
writes Mr. Wetherbee. “It sort of harmo- 
nizes with the stock in general and offsets the 
lighter colors of the house. Where things 
are not modernized,.and the farmer throws 
the manure out of a window, use a medium 
dark brown, to keep the stains from making 
a bad mark on the side of the barn, for the 
modern neighbors to look at and criticize. 

Miss Roller has a good idea when she says: 
“In the evening, when the sun is setting, the 
red barn reflects the sun's rays, so you can 
work around the barnyard longer without a 
lantern.” 

Sixty-four per cent of the contestants 
voted for red, fourteen per cent for white, 
ten per cent for gray, ten per cent for yellow 
and two per cent for blue. 

Did you ever see a purple barn? 
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Rob Robin: “My cousin, Sally Swallow, a 
started for the South Charlie 
Chickadee: “Jamaica?” Rob Robin : “Oh, a4 
no; she always does as she pleases.” Speak- 
ing of Jamaica reminds us that there’s lots of -_— 
in The Farm Journal this month. 
€re going to season it pretty highly from ae 
: now on. Real ginger-snappy, as it were ee 


Roofings of 
Known Quality 


long established and widely known 

quality of Barrett Everlastic Roofings 
eliminates risk and uncertainty from roofing 
purchases. 


These roofings are made by the company that has been 


the leading manufacturer of roofing materials for over. 


fifty years. They are giving perfect satisfaction on thou- 
sands of farm buildings, country and city homes and 
factories all over America. 


You can use them on any and every steep-roofed 
building about the place. They are made in four styles— 
two forms of Shingles and two of Roll Roofings. 

Both styles of Everlastic Shingles are surfaced with 
real crushed slate in beautiful, rich art-tones of red of 
green. You can’t buy more artistic roofs at any price. 

They are low in price, easy to lay, highly fire resistant 
and wonderfully durable. 

One style of roll roofing is also slate surfaced in red or 

reen»- The other — Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing — is 
Main surfaced and gives unfailing satisfaction wherever 
this type of roofing is needed. 


Illustrated booklets of each style free on request. 


The Company 
Philadelphia Boston Lou 


New York Chicago hi} Bt. is 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit ew Orleans 
Birmin n° Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
Salt LakeCity Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Syracuse 
are Youngstown Toledo Columbus Richmond 
robe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


ancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, 


GRE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal ‘Toronto, Winnipeg 


Everlastic 
“Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among “rubber” 
roofings. Famous for its durability. Made 
of high-grade waterproofing materials, it 
defies wind and weather and insures dry, 
comfortable buildings under all weather 
conditions. Nails and cement included. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, 
surfaced with genuine crushed , 
slate, in two natural shades, 
red or green. Needs no paint- 
ing. andsome enough for a : 
home, economical enough for a barn or 
garage. Combines real protection against 
re with beauty. Nails and cement with 
each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(4-Shingles-in-One) 


Made of high-grade thoroughly waterproofed felt 
and surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural 
slate colors, either red or green. Laid in strips of 
four shingles in one at far less cost in labor and time 
than for wooden shingles. Give you a roof of artistic 
beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and one that 
resists fire and weather. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Made of the same durable 
slate-surfaced (red or green) 
material as the Multi-Shin- 
gles, but cut into individual 
‘ shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. 
Laid like wooden shingles 
but cost less per year of 
service. Need no painting. 


House and barns pro- 
tected with Everlastic 
Shingles. Small build- 
ing in 
covered with Everlas- 
tic “Rubber” Roofing. 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is furnished to subscribers 5 years for 
$2.00, two years for $1.00, and one year for 
fifty cents; 10 cents ‘per year extra for 
postage beyond the sixth zone; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 2 years 
for $1.20, as we must pay extra postage. 
Its motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what's what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Wilmer Namesakes 


YEAR ago we announced that Wilmer 

A atiinson wanted to give a little me- 

ento to every one of his namesakes. 
He had a little box in his files, and whenever 
gletter would come in from some parents 
ving they had named their son ‘‘Wilmer,”’ 
gt from such a boy, these letters were filed 
gway. While always a modest man, this 
little testimonial of appreciation on the part 
d friends throughout the country was very 
to him. 

He had planned to have sent this little 
nemento to his namesakes on June 13, 1920, 
lis eightieth birthday. His death, however, 
ipset this plan, and the birthday remem- 
jrances were not prepared. However, it is 
jroposed to send a complimentary copy of 

These. will be mailed as soon 
ihe book is printed, early in the fall. We 
ssk all the ‘‘Wilmers”’ to take this explanation 
. 4s to why they did not hear in June. 

We have said ““boys,”’ but we find, on going 
over the list, that there are six young 
women who have been named Wilmer. These, 
of course, come in with the others. Mr. 
Atkinson had no boys of his own, but had 
three daughters, and girls were always very 
dear to him. Sometime when we have a 
little more room, as — fall, and when the 
suvenir is ready to go out, we want to 
publish the list of ‘‘Wilmers.”’ 


A Letter to Congressmen 


Dear Sir: 

Our own folks and the folks of other lands 
must be fed. The grain with which to feed 
them has ripened in our fields. It is being 
harvested. The work of producing this crop 
vill have been useless if we can not get it to 
the market. do this we must have freight 
tars at once. 

You are interested in the welfare of your 
own constituency and of the people generally, 
tthome and abroad. Will you use your in- 
fuence to get us the freight cars which we 
nust have, if our labor is not to have been in 
vain, if the people of many lands are not to 
itarve? 

Will you demand, immediately, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and any 
other governing or directing body with neces- 
‘ary jurisdiction and power, divert the 
hecessary cars to the harvest-fields and thus 
msure every bushel of grain reaching the 
market, promptly? If you do this, you.will 

Hs served humanity; if you do not, you 

will be a party to waste, hunger and privation. 

Please attend to this immediately. To de- 
y ~ mean the loss of many lives; as- 
wredly, it will mean the loss of many 
dollars to us. We have done our best; the 
rst is up to you. Get us the cars and move 
tur crops; there is no need greater in America 
loday. Respectfully yours, 


Rob Robin: “*My cousin, Sally Swall 


ing of Jamaica reminds us that there’s lots of 

Gre in The Farm Journal this month. ~ 
€re going to season it pretty highly’ from 
newon. Real ginger-snappy, as it were 
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Just a Few Jumps Ahead 


Try our hardest, we can’t please everybody 
all the time. Here is an Iowa reader writing 
that he has a serious complaint to make. 
“The objection I have to The Farm Journal,” 
he writes, “is that it immediately tells me 
something I ought to do, and I have to jump 
right up and do it. ” We sympathize with 
him; The Editor is on the j jpmp all the time. 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. .To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the comr laint. 
In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Speak Up, and Quickly! 


HAT would you do if you were The 
Editor of The Farm Journal? We 
will pay $10 to the person who writes 
what we consider the best letter of, say, 100 
words, answering this patch = nat $5 for the 
second-best letter; $3 for the third-best letter. 
Maybe you’d make a lot of changes; if so, 
tell what they’d be, and why you would make 
them. Don’t try to win the prizes by saying 
you would do just what we're doing. We 
want suggestions, not taffy. Say what 
you'd do; say it honestly and to the point. 
We'll announce the prize-winners in the 
October number. 
Honest, now, what would you do if you 
were Phe Editor of The Farm Journal? 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 7 


Sometime ago Life published a drawing by 
Rodney Thomson, entitled, “ ‘Tis an Iil 
Wind.” This picture, with its touch of 
humor, appealed to the Cover Editor. The 
publishers of Life said, “Certainly, let The 
Farm Journal Folks smile with us’’; so here 
it is. ‘A Pleasant Time Was Had by AIll’’ 
may not apply to the disturbed pienickers, 
but certainly the old houn’ dog is having a 
good time. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


~ Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 


Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 

for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 

tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 


Any Color, So It’s Red 


“Any color, so it's red,” say Our Folks, dis- 
cussing the best color to paint a barn. Of 
course, there were a few dissenters, but they 
were a small minority. The prize of a gallon 
of paint—as per our offer in the May num- 
ber—has been awarded to Raymond Wether- 
bee. of Noble, Okla. Honorable mention is 
Cte Jennie A. Roller, of Haddon Heights, 
J 


“For an up-to-date barn, kept clean and 
sanitary, a medium dark red is the best,’’ 
writes Mr. Wetherbee. “Tt sort of harmo- 
nizes with the stock in general and offsets the 
lighter colors of the house. Where things 
are not modernized, and the farmer throws 
the manure out of a window, use a medidm 
dark brown, to keep the stains from making 
a bad mark on the side of the barn, for the 
modern neighbors to look at and criticize.’ 

Miss Roller has a good idea when she says: 
“Tn the evening, when the sun is setting, the 
red barn reflects the sun's rays, so you can 


work around the barnyard longer without a © 


lantern.” 

Sixty-four per cent of the contestants 
voted for red, fourteen per cent for white, 
ten per cent for gray, ten per cent for yellow 
and two per cent for blue. 

Did you ever see a purple barn? - 
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JAST year Firestone lifted 

the 30x3%-inch tire out 
from all the sizes made and 
focused attention on it—as 


the only tire size capable of 


quantity production. And 
not only the tire user but 
the whole tire industry re- 
sponded. 


Firestone built an exclusive 
factory devoted to this size— 
and worked out a specialized 
way of manufacturingthistire 
in quantity—without a back- 
ward move—every tire good. 


Today—while others are cen- 
tering on the tire for owners 
of small cars, the Firestone 
3%-inch is out in front with 
a highly specialized and bed- 
rock economical method of 
manufacture. 
Firestone is two years ahead because 


Firestone saw two years ahead—and you 
owners of light cars get the beneht. 
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Our Next President 


Vote for (your candidate now 


HE big straw vote is on. The farm- 
[ie of the United States will elect the 

next President and we want to know 
a little in advance just who he will be. 

The straw vote for President conducted 
by The Farm Journal in the past has been 
very unusual. Our Folks have always 
picked the winner. Will this year be an 
exception? 

In 1912 our straw vote forecast the de- 
feat of Taft. In 1916 Wilson received the 
greatest number of votes. Now for 1920. 

The candidates have been chosen. You 
have a choice. It may or may not be the 
game as ours, but we do want to know 
whom Our Folks would have occupy the 
White House for the next four years. 

Send in your vote on a postal card, do 
jit at once. Your vote is confidential, of 
course. 

Hurrah! Let the flood of cards arrive. 

Address, Straw Vote Editor, The Farm 


Journal, Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 


Visual Education 


"They say” that grown-ups are always 
talking about the good old days when they 
were young. When it comes to geograph 
lessons and history lessons and Englis 
lessons, the young people nowadays have 
all the advantages, grown-ups or no 
grown-ups. 

When the Editor was a child he remem- 
bers peering through a stereoscope and be- 
ingfascinated by the pictures he saw. But 
child as he was, he was conscious of some- 
thing unfinished, something not quite 
right about the pictures. They didn’t seem 
exactly real. 

Since then there have been improve- 
ments of every kind, until today we can see 
the most perfect pictures, moving and still, 
that will give us the illusion of life. More- 
over, the same old stereoscope, itself, has 
been changed and improved until it has 
come into a prominent place as a teacher. 

What the child sees with his eyes he will 
remember. Therefore, many schools have 
adopted the use of the stereoscope for class- 
room work. The. pictures, illustrative of 


many places and things in geography; 


history and English lessons, are printed on 
stereographs, which come in sets of 600. 
Well-written descriptive matter appears 
on the reverse side of each stereograph. 
This matter is read by the child who then 
inserts the stereograph into the stereo- 
Scope and sees a picture of what he has 

n reading—a_ picture, mind you, in 
three dimensions so that. the reality is 
complete. 

It has been accurately estimated that 
through the use of the visual aid (the 
stereoscope) failures have been reduced in 
one system of schools from ten per cent to 


five per cent. Worth while, is it not, both 


financially and civically? 


Judge Owl: ‘Sentence, one year, 
three days, including war tax”’ 


_ Gage 


There are various kind of gages. Some are 
green and some are otherwise. Earle W. 
Gage is otherwise. 

Gage was raised in the country and went 
to the city for an education. Te studied 
all day and worked almost all night. The 
old proverb, “burning the candle at both 
ends,”’ worked true to form, and Earle W. 
lost his health and nearly his life. Back 
to the soil he went and settled in Ashville, 
N. Y., on the shores of Lake Chautauqua. 
Here he regained his health, and with a 
wife and four children he is well, happy 
and contented. _ 

_ Earle labors for the better things in 
farming and farm life. He formed the 
Ashville National Farm Loan Association 
which is well known everywhere. 

Outside of writing for many farm vopers 
and magazines, editing and managing The 
Farm Loan Monthly, acting as Overseer 
of Ashville Grange and handling the busi- 
ness of the Ashville Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation, he has nothing to do. 

Happy is the man who has found his 
work. Earle W. Gage has found it in 
bunches and is happy. Long may he write ! 


Hilda Richmond is a familiar name to Our 
Folks. For many years she has been 
writing for us in such an entertaining, in- 
structive and sympathetic manner that 
she is just like an old friend, and old friends 
are scarce. 

Hilda has spent most of her life on a 
farm near Kenton, O. She started to teach 
school when but fifteen years of age; and 
later worked in the Kenton post-office. 

She is now happily married to J. C. 
Kohler. They have adopted a little boy 
who is the joy of their lives. Mrs. Kohler’s 
hobby is trying to induce childless couples 
to ar orphan children. 

She is intensely interested in every 
phase of farm life, particularly the im- 
provement of farm-home conditions, and 
writes from 200 to 300 articles and stories 
each year for farm journals, children’s 

apers, women’s papers and church papers. 
Mrs. Kohler says that she would rather 
please the people who read farm and 
church papers than to turn out a dozen 
“best sellers” each year. 

Just recently Hilda Richmond sent us 
an article about Warren G. Harding. 
You will find it printed on this page of 
next month’s issuey 


It is just possible that the Single Tax 


~ eandidates will be Brand Whitlock for 


President, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Cat 
for Vice-President. How long will it be 
before we have a woman for President? 


Good Things Coming 
It is always well to look ahead 


doubt if there was ever a farm 

paper ee that contained such 
a wealth of good articles as will 
be found in the September Farm Journal. 
The writers of these articles are men who 
measure up to our standard; they know 
what to say, how to say it and when to stop. 
In addition to contributions from our 
regular staff of Editors there will be special 
articles by: Thomas F. Chantler, of The 
Society for Electrical Development; Eu- 
gene Davenport, Dean of The University 
of Illinois; W. A. Foster, of lowa Experi- 
ment Station; Vance W. McCray and 
A.W. Sawyer, of lowa; Gilbert Grosvenor, 
President of The National Geographic 
Society; Nat T. Frame, Director Agri- 
cultural Extension, West Virginia Uni- 
versity; L. M. Graves, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College; Dr. A. S. Alexander, Ross B. 
Johnston, Helen Sherman Griffith, J. T. 

Bartlett, A. B. Ross, and many others. 
Yes, we know you can hardly wait until 
September number arrives. Let us know 

what you think of it. 


Now Is the Time To 


Sow alfalfa. 

Cull the farm flock. 

Keep cool—inside and out. 

Make some good milk drinks. 

Keep the pigs growing every minute. 

Drain the wet field that has been causing 
trouble and poor yields. 

Use a good spray to protect the cows 
from the flies. 

Feed extra forage or grain if the pasture 
grows short or a 

Provide screens for all house windows 
and doors and see that they are kept in 
good condition. 

Place a dish of charcoal where your hens 
can reach it at all times. It will prevent 
disease by absorbing poisonous gases and 
juices. 

Thin the fruit on the apple trees. Pick 
off every little, imperfect apple. This 
takes grit, but it pays. 

Send in your vote for President to the 
Straw Vote Editor. The sooner the votes 
are in the earlier can we tell the winner. 


Still on Guard 


[Gentle and affectionate — 

considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.] 


A great. many firms over the country are 
using saccharin instead of sugar for sweet- 
ening foods and drinks. The report of the 
Bureau of Foods in one state for the 
month of March shows that eighty-six 
prosecutions for violation of the food laws 
of the state were ordered, and of this num- 
ber thirty-four were directed against 
dealers manufacturing or selling soft 
drinks sweetened with saccharin. . 

Five prosecutions were ordered against 
dealers selling candied cherries containing 
sulphur dioxide. 

The Bureau also found that with eggs 
selling at a high price a number of bakers 
throughout the state were coloring their 
cakes, cinnamon buns and jelly rolls with 
coal-tar color, which eo the pastry a 
bright, yellow color that looks like the 


color produced by the use of eggs. Thir- 
teen prosecutions of this character were 
ordered. Sic ’em, Tige! 
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Depend upon our figures— 


they are reliable 


Swift & Company, from time.to 
time, publishes facts and figures 
on the meat packing business. 


These figures are published inthe 
interests of the public, the stock 
raiser, and the industry itself. 


We want you who raise live stock 
to believe these statements for 


your own sake and the sake of © 


the industry in which we are 
mutually engaged with you, as 
much as for our own. 


Swift & Company is a branch of 
your stock raising business. It 
is your distributing department, 
getting your raw material into 
shape for consumption and get- 
ting it into the hands of the 
consumer. 

Any instructive information that 
can be brought out regardirgthis 
vast, vital industry helps you and 


helps the public as much as it 
helps us. It tends to a more 
intelligent handling of the prob- 
lem which we are helping each 
other to solve, with benefit to all 
concerned. We need each other, 
and we need to understand each 
other. 


You can depend upon Swift facts 
and figures. They are the very 
figures weusein determining from 
day to day what conditions in 
the industry are, and where all 
of us, you, Swift & Company, 
and the people we serve—stand 
in relation to them. 


They are taken directly from our 
current books and records. They 
are carefully verified by certified 
public accountants. They are 
gone over every year by the 
United States Internal Revenue 
Department, in checking up our 
income and profit returns. © 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 


Forty-fourth Year 


Good-Morning, Friend 


By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


mobile drive from my former home, in 
Des Moines, Ia., to my new home, in 
fleFarm Journal office, in Philadelphia. 
waved or called “Hello” to something 
lie 3,000 persons. About one in ten re- 
gonded, mainly boys and young folks, 
Why shouldn’t every mother’s son and 
dughter of us wave or call a cheery greet- 
ing to every passerby on every road of life? 
Too many farmers in the fields past 
vhich I drove had their heads down. The 
stars are in the sky, and just as we look 
toward them, and study their mystery, do 
ve climb. Of course, Bobbie Burns had 
his head down, else he would never have 
wen the daisy in the freshly-turned fur- 


HAVE just finished a 1,500-mile auto- 


rw, and literature would have lost a . 


dassic poem. On the other 
land, the man with the hoe, 
in Millet’s famous painting, 


our feet, however, so much as what’s just - 


around the next bend in the road of life, 
what’s above us in the climb. The state 
with the most acres planted to corn 
doesn’t average the most bushels to the 
acre. So the life with the greatest advan- 


_ tages does not always achieve the most. 


One acre can be made to do what five will 
not do; one life can be made the equal of 
five. But we must be happy, cheerful, 
kindly, loving, full of faith, looking ever 
and always to Him who, watching over 
Israel, slumbers not nor sleeps. The road 
may be level or hilly, we can take it “‘on 
high” if we try and, pushing ever onward, 
reach whatever goal we have in mind. 

“Good-morning, friend,” I cry, as the 
car-winds up and down hill. I fancy I hear 
a reciprocal “Good-morning, friend,” from 
every man, woman and child. Shall we 
try it, all of us, next time? 


Industrial Revolutions 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


HERE are few objects more desolate 
looking and depressing than a ten- 
antless house that has begun to decay. 
Houses are like men in this respect,and an 
out-at-the-elbows and run-down-at-the- 
heel man is not.a cheering sight. I have in 
mind a tenantless house almost within 
sight of Elmwood. To quote from Long- 
fellow’s ‘“The Old Clock on the Stairs’’: 
In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality. 
It was a place to which I accompanied 
my mother when I was very little, and I 
remember that I thought the mansion 
very imposing and substantial, as indeed 
it was for those days; but, though I did not 
then know it, the tooth of time was 
at work. The walls appeared to be stone 
stuccoed and the rooms were 
ample. It was owned by a 
family even then, like the 


had his head down, too. Either 
he had never learned to look 
up, or despair had made him 
forget where the stars are. 

If there is any man in Amer- 
ia today who should have his 
head high in the air it is the 
fumer. The Great Command- 
tris calling ‘‘*Tenshun’’ to the 
tiler of the soil. Heads up, 
ees forward; let the world 
piss in review! 

I noticed one thing in my 
lng drive. The man with the 
hest-looking farmhouse, barn, 
flo, herds and fields was the 

| tadiest to return my shout or 
| Wavea greeting. We are happy 
often, according to 
surroundings. I never 
look much stock in “Where 
ery prospect pleases and only 
man is vile.’’ When the pros+ 
pect is good, men are inclined 
lobe good, too. Fix up the old 
fm home, make things easier 
lt the good wife, provide a 
tod school for the children, do 
trerything which will make two 
tars of corn grow where but one 
few before, thep you'll be a- 
lead of the ing passerby 
mith the shout of good fel- 


Out in the Middle West the 
ttn-fields are flat; not undulat- 
ig, as are so many in the East. 
Iidoesn’t matter what’s under 
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house, beginning to decline. 
Death and spinsterhood had 
- joined in cutting off the direct 
inheritance, and when, in due 
time, the property passed to 
collateral heirs, they sold it to 
a neighbor whose place it joined ~ 
and who added the land to his 
already large domain and cast 
the dwelling adrift, in the sense 
that it became a tenant-house 
and no longer a fit place in 
which to live. As the roof rot- 
ted the stucco fell away, .and it 
was then seen that the house 
had belonged to two periods, 
and that half was of logs dating 
back to pioneer days. As the 
plaster fell away from the 
chinks the ruin made one think 
of a skeleton, with the ribs 
exposed to view; and it became 
a depressing sight to those who 
had known the place in its 
palmy days and remembered 
the social life that was main- 
tained there. To me the de- 
cline was coupled with the fact 
that it was in the company of 
my mother that I had partaken 
of the master’s hospitality; and 
my memories were the keener . 
on that account, for there are 
no remembrances more tender 
than those associated with one’s 
dear mother. For this reason 
old houses appear to echo to 
the footsteps of those long since 
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departed, or thus it seems to the conscious- 
ness of a child whose sensibilities are 
sharper and keener than those of grown- 
up folks, and more responsive. 

My earliest school-days were passed in 
the district school which had been attended 
by my mother, save it was in a smaller 
building, the needs of. the community 
having outgrown the older edifice. To 
procure material for the new building the 
older one was demolished down to the 
foundation which, in after years, was in- 
visible, save in summer when the drought 
cut short the grass. At such times the 
outline of the old building became plainly 
visible, and I remember that I used to lie 
in the grass and try to picture my mother 
tripping in and out over the sill, as I re- 
called her stories of her own happy 
school-days. 

A sentiment for material things is a 
wise provision of our nature. It is what 
makes our home and our country worth 
fighting for and worth dying for, if need be. 
The spire in which hung the lantern that 
sped Paul Revere upon his way is part of 
the charm of Boston. One treads with 
awe the sacred soil of Bunker Hill. The 
rock which indicates the spot where the 
Pilgrims landed on a rock-bound shore has 
stirred the emotions of countless thou- 
sands. Lexington Green is sacred ground. 
The building in which Thomas Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence 
was long ago demolished to make room for 
a bank, public sentiment having in that 
instance proved fatally tardy. The more 
patriotic shrines and relics we possess the 
better it will be for us. If the Boy Scouts 
were induced to take an interest in them 
so much the better. 

But what about the abandoned houses 
that may be found in every neighborhood? 
They might well be left to the care of com- 
munity welfare workers. They should 
certainly not be allowed to become blots 
upon the landscape, for the edification of 
the local Peter Tumbledowns. Not 
everything that is picturesque is practical 
or desirable. The thatch-roofs of the cot- 
tages in England please the eye of the 
foreign tourist; but they are great harbors 
for snakes, which are not so picturesque. 
The ambitious village youth strikes out 
into the busy world because the place of 
his nativity is too slow, and, having 
ventured his talents wisely and success- 
fully, goes back to his old home with his 
mind stored with memories of every 
hitching-post and shop window in the 
old town, and is horrified that little of the 
village of his youth remains, the villagers 
having taken note of his criticism and 
acted accordingly. Thus it would seem 
that the wise course to pursue is to take 
the middle ground and to unite with 
sentiment a due regard for the progress of 
the times. The historical society of the 
county in which I live has samples of all 
the agricultural tools of the colonial times. 
They are of great public interest, but none 
would think of returning to the scythe and 
the reaping hook, merely as a matter of 
sentiment. We are making progress along 
the sentimental lines, and when we are a 
few hundred years older we will vie with 
the countries of Europe in material for 
students and sightseers. Therefore, we 
must cultivate and foster sentiment, but 
with due regard for everything that makes 
for a well-balanced community life, re- 
membering that man does not live by 
bread alone, but by the wisdom of the 
ages, of which we are the fortunate 
inheritors. By such a balanced mental 
ration shall we thrive and grow. 
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| AUGUST 

| August has all the hot weather left over 
from-July, and some that is crowded out 
of September. If there is lack of rain in 
August, the corn crop suffers. 

Some people believe that the large in- 
crease in the area of land under cultiva- 
tion during recent years has resulted in 
a permanent increase in the amount of 
the rainfall in some sections of the coun- 
try. This is not the case, however. All 
available rainfall records were tabulated, 
covering the fifty-year period from 1868 
to 1917, in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Western Minnesota, Central and 
Eastern Montana, Northwestern Wy- 
oming, Nebraska, Central and Western 
Kansas, Eastern Colorado, Southeast- 
ern Wyoming, the western portions of 
Oklahoma and Texas, and Central and 
Eastern New Mexico, comprising the 
records of about 120 stations. The av- 
erage rainfall for all stations for the first 
twenty-five years of the period was 19.2 
inches; and for the last half 18.4 inches. 
During this period there has been a de- 
cided increase in the area under cultiva- 
tion in the Great Plains states. It, 
therefore, appears that the crop area 
has been extended into these drier 
regions, not because of a permanent 
increase in the rainfall, but because of 
crop adaptation and better farming 
| practises, by which moisture that for- 


merly ran off or was lost by evaporation 
is now conserved through dry-farming 
methods. 
Hail is another thing left over from 
July. Hail seldom comes in other than 
the warmest months of the year, because 
pronounced convectional air currents 
are necessary for its formation and these 
are characteristic of the warm months 
only. It most frequently occurs with 
thunder-storm activity. The reason for 
the relatively few hail-storms in the 
more southern districts, where thunder- 
storms are frequent in summer, is that 
the air strata with temperature suf- 
ficiently low to convert drops of water 
into hail-stones are found at higher 
elevations than farther north and are, 
therefore, less frequently reached by the 
air currents ascending ia thunder-storms. 
Hail is of little agricultural significance 
when occurring in other than the active 
growing season, or when there is little 
or no vegetation exposed. Hail-storms 
are often extremely local in character. 
Occasionally hail-stones attain a re- 
markably large size, even as large or 
larger than hens’ eggs, and great dam- 
age may be done on a single farm, while 
others adjoining may escape unharmed. 
New moon comes August 13, and full 
moon August 29. Venus and Mars are 
evening stars during August. Jupiter 


is evening star until August 22, and 
Saturn is evening star until August 25. | 


Farm Journal Says: 


Too many people say, ““Good-morning,” 
without realizing what it means. Think 
it over! 


A name for helping to make the world 
better is worth more than a certified check 
for $10,000,000. 


He who can win and keep the love of a 
little child hasn’t much to worry about in 
this world or the next. 


When politics are hot and still heating, 
keep your own counsel and have plenty of 
business right at home. 


Both slopes of life are sunny, and God 
sends just enough tears to make the har- 
vest rich and abundant. 


In any modern city it will be found that 
many of the most prominent people come 
from the country, and the great majority 
are descended from parents or grand- 
parents who lived in the country. 


There is no better way to start the day 
than by helping the farm wife with some 
chore. Too many wrinkles in the wife’s 
face come from just forgetting or neglecting 
to help her a bit now and then. 


Recently, Peter Tumbledown repaired 
the front of his house. His neighbors be- 
gan to think perhaps he had reformed at 
last and for keeps. Later on, however, 
they discovered he had taken the boards 
off the back of his barn for the front of his 
house. Peter has a good deal of company 


in this respect. A lot of folks try to make 
a good showing at the front, regardless of 
the back. They’re like the circus that puts 
everything in the parade and leaves noth- 
ing for the show inside the tent. 


Walt Mason’s Corner 


Forget the grief of yesterday; he is the 
greatest bore I know who buttonholes us 
on his way to talk about some bygone 
woe. Forget the grudge you’ve held so 
long against the gent who lives next door; 
it’s doubtless true you’rc in the wrong; his 
head’s entitled to be sore. Forget the 
chances you have missed. forget the hopes 
that proved a frost; there always is & 
chance, I wist, as good asany you havelost. 
Forget your princely pedigree, forget the 
blue blood in your veins; get out where 
common mortals be, and match with theirs 
your stately brains. Forget the grandeur 
of the past if you’re reducéd to low estate; 
get down to tacks and hustle fast, and keep 
your winning smile on straight. Forget 
the dark, unpleasant things; we all have 
troubles of our own; we love the lad who 
smiles and sings, detest the one who sheds 
a groan. Forget the ailments you have 
had, the mumps, the glanders and the 
gout; forget the truss and liver-pad, and 


talk of tractors, tripe and trout. Forget. © 


all weary things that bore, that keep men 
yawning as you spiel; spring gladness when 
you have the floor, and tell how dad- 
blamed good you feel! 
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lowa Prison Labor Goes Farming 


What do you think of taking prisoners 
from state reformatories and making 
farmers out of them? The State Re- 
formatory, Anamosa, [a., has tried out 
this plan successfully, as the following 
article by Mr. La Chapelle, Farm Sec- 
retary, shows: 


HE employment of prison labor to 
Tins best advantage of the prisoner and 

the state is, and has been, one of the 
most widely investigated subjects of recent 
times. Theories and plans without num- 
ber have been promoted and tried out from 
time to time with varying results, but until 
recent years a really successful plan has 
pot been evolved where statistics proved 
the result to be a success. 

The contract-labor plan followed to a 
large extent some few years ago proved 
only a partial success in some places and 
a heathy tragedy in others. The plan in 
itself has many good points, but in the 
majority of cases dishonest contractors and 
graft-inclined prison officials have proved 
its undoing. 

The steady advance in labor wages, 
coupled with the abnormally high cost of 
living, made itself felt in the prison con- 
tracts to such an extent that what was 

imarily meant for a chance of mutual 

nefit to the contractor and the prisoner 
developed into a state of affairs where the 
prisoner became a slave to the machine, 
and instead of a contented, happy worker, 
became a sullen, trouble-producing el- 
ement which was both dangerous and 
costly. 

Put Prisoners on Farms 


At this stage certain far-seeing states, 
among which Iowa was prominent, con- 
ceived the idea of developing the farming 
industries carried on at its institutions and 
using its institution population to furnish 
the labor. This had been done to a certain 
extent in the past at the hospitals for the 
insane, but only in very recent years has 
it been applied to the prisons. 

The success of the plan depends prin- 
cipally upon two features: The selection 
of the warden and the selection of the 

isoner. In this respect the state of lowa 

been unusually lucky. Iowa, through 
its Board of Control, hs appointed as 
wardens of its institutions men who thor- 
oughly understood the work they were ex- 
pected to perfornt, besides being men of 
exceptional strength of character, and the 
results produced have shown how success- 
ful the plan was. 


Pick Out the Right Prisoners 


The selection of the prisoner for this kind 
of work is very nearly as important as the 
selection of the warden, for upon him de- 
pends the result of the plan. A hit-and- 
miss selection can not be followed as there 
are men who, although given every chance 
in the world for their own betterment, can 
not be trusted, and as such would not only 
_ a detriment to the work but also a 

drance to others who would appreciate 
and profit by the chance offered of employ- 
ment on the farm. 

Another feature of importance is the 
section of the officer to take charge of the 
work on each farm. Such an one should not 
only be thoroughly competent, but able to 
obtain the best possible results from those 
Working under him—and this without 
showing himself a slave driver. 

e large majority of the men who make 

up the population of our penal institutions 
ve never experienced such a thing as un- 
selfish direction and guidance. As chil- 

n they made up the class usually found 

ying on the streets of our cities, and 
48 they grew up, if they worked at all, 
twas for some one who drove them to their 

it, having little or no regard at all for 
ir personal welfare and advancement. 

Thus, it can be seen that when sent to 
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work on our farms they must be shown by 
example, more than anything else, how the 
work should be done, and what are the bene- 
fits derived from honest labor. Without 
posing as a moralist, such an officer should 
also be able, by a suggested thought now 
and then, to Senet the mental course of 
those working with him, to such an extent 
that apparently of their own accord they 
unconsciously rise above their former 
ideals and receive to the fullest extent the 
benefit derived by those who work in 
God’s great outdoors. 


Started Farming with 100 Acres 


The first farm owned and operated by the 
state of Iowa at Anamosa consisted of 
about 100 acres, only a part of which was 
under cultivation. Here was maintained a 
small dairy herd consisting of a miscel- 
laneous assortment of cows of all breeds, 
a few hogs, and a small garden; this was 
far too small to supply the needs of the 
institution, but considering the difficulties 
under which it was worked, it produced 
fair results. 

The men who worked the farm were 
brought each day from the institution 
under armed guards, and at night were re- 
turned to their cells. This, of course, cur- 
tailed the work to a large extent, as it re- 
duced the working time to but a few hours, 
and those only on bright days. Yet in spite 
of all this the results were such as to give 
rise to the idea that these operations could 
be greatly increased and the farm be made 
to be more of a paying proposition. 

After a great deal of discussion of this 
idea, the Board of Control decided to try 
out the state farm plan. A couple of niall 
farms were rented in the near vicinity, 
and as it was impossible to move the men 
back and forth each day, farm camps were 
established, presided over by one or two 
officers. 

The result manifested itself in a very 
short time. The interest of the men in- 
creased, there were fewer attempts .to 
escape, and the production of the farms 
went up in jumps and bounds. At this 
point the mixed stock of the farms was 
culled out and purebred stock began to 
make its appearance. A milk-producing 
dairy breed took the place of mixed-breed 
cows that formerly made up the dairy herd, 
and milk, which in the past had been a 
luxury at the reformatory, became a part 
of the daily fare. The garden work was 
then enlarged and*soon was producing all 
the vegetables needed by the knetitution. 


State Bought Larger Farm 


The results manifested themselves to such 
an extent that the 38th General Assembly 
appropriated $160,000 for the purchase of 
farm land, and the state holdings at An- 
amosa became one of the largest in Iowa, 
covering nearly 2,100 acres, part of which 
is rented. 

These 2,100 acres are divided into eight 
farms, each of which is presided over by a 
practical farmer and his wife and a force 
of approximately six prisoners, or Honor 
Men, as they are called. A farm super- 
intendent and an assistant are employed; 
they have general supervision of the work. 

The original farm at present is used only 
for the garden and the dairy herd, the 
balance being made use of in general farm- 
ing and stock raising. 

Previous to 1919, the records kept of the 
farm activities were very meager, but at 
that time a system was devised which gave 
a comprehensive report and showed in 
figures what formerly had been for the 
most part approximated. 

The results of the farm work at Ana- 
mosa for the year 1919 can better be ap- 


preciated by a perusal of the following 
figures: 


Inventory, January 1, 1919..... $ 72,239.99 


Purchases during 1919......... 60,727.64 

Total, $132,967.63 
Inventory, January 1, 1920..... $118,169.02 
Sales during 1919............. 44,148.77 


Total, $162,317.79 


_ The difference between these two totals 
is $29,350.16, which represents the net 
profit to the state of Iowa. 


Details of Above Totals 


I tory, J y1,1919 
Hay, straw, fodder and ensilage. . 9,690.00 
7,251.95 
65.25 
Machinery and vehicles........ 7,701.14 
1,106.87 
43.60 


Totai, $ 72,239.99 
Purchases, January 1, 1919, to January 1, 1920 
$ 9,278.85 


Machinery and vehicles........ > 4,796.18 
Small tools and implements .... 545.65 
Fruit trees and plants......... 36.00 
Harness, blankets and .. 369.37 
96.25 
Freight and express........... 881.05 
Threshing. 361.27 
3,846.47 
Miscellaneous. 5,067.55 
Blacksmith shop........ 1,011.95 
Carpenter shop...... 3,126.64 
Inmate labor...... 8,906.50 
Farm help (civilian)....... 3,757.50 
4,032.47 
Hay, straw, fodder and ensiluge. . 1,012.00 


Total, $ 60,727.64 


Inventory, January 1, 1920 


Livestock......... de $ 64,932.00 
Machinery and vehicles 9,386.00 
Small tools and implements 4,135.90 
1,781.22 
3,450.00 
72.00 
Grain. ate 16,563.10 
Miscellaneous 
Harness, blankets and robes... . 1,194.50 
Vegetables.......... 5,370.00 
Land plowed but not planted 471.00 
Hay and straw........ a 5,662.00 
Gasoline, kerosene and oil... . 49.80 
814.85 
Household goods..... 629.46 
Kraut, pickles and sorghum .. 527.00 
Land plowed and planted 342.00 


Total, $118,169.02 
Sales, January 1, 1919, to January 1, 1920 


Dressed meats....... 8,117.57 
Hides and tallow............ 639.74 
95.11 
3,629.75 
100.00 
4,943.00 
Miscellaneous.............. 3,002.32 


Total, $ 44,148.77 


This is an excellent showing and proves 
without question that the employment of 
prison labor is a good business proposi- 
tion. The net profit is given as $29,350.16 
but a glance at the table showing the 
purchases during the year reveals the item 
of $8,906.50 for inmate labor. As this 
labor isa clear gain to the state, because 
the maintenance of the men is forced 
whether they are idle or not, the actual 
profit to the state is swelled just that 
amount, making the true profit $38,256.66. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Electricity—The Housewife’s Help 


used to be, and we'll never 

get back to the old ways and 
conditions. Every housewife pre- 
sents a living arithmetical problem, 
for her duties have been added to, 
often multiplied, while her help 
has been divided and in many cases 
subtracted altogether; and unless 
modern inventions are made use 
of, it is not difficult to guess the 
results. 

When electricity is available, 
and it should be everywhere, ar- 
rangements should be made to use 
it indoors as well as outdoors and, 
if a sufficient number of outlets are 

»rovided for, there are few house- 
fold tasks that can not be light- 
ened a great deal by means of the 
electric current. 

Take sewing for instance. It is 
frequently looked upon by those 
who do not sew as a leisurely, old- 
fashioned restful occupation; but 
many a weary mother has labored 
over the family sewing at odd mo- 
ments, between never-ending tasks 
and at night when she should have 
been resting, often running her ma- 
chine by foot power that seemed to 
drain every atom of strength from 
her body. Then, too, we are doing 
more of our sewing at home since 
the Great war, for ready-made 
garments are either high in price or 
poor in quality; so in order to get 
good value for the clothes’ dollar, 
women have been forced to go back 
to the old ways of making garments 
at home. 

Sewing on a machine which is 
run by electricity, as shown in Fig. 
1, is pastime compared to the old 
method; for the current is turned 
on or off at will, and the work needs 
only to be guided by the hands. 
The work progresses rapidly and 
there is no strain connected with it. 

There is that never-ending job 
of washing dishes. Three times a 
day, 365 days in the year—only 
this year we have an extra day, 
so the job has to be done three 
times oftener than in ordinary 
years. 

Here again electricity can be 
called upon to help the housewife, 
for with an electric dish-washer, 


[T= is more complex than it 


Fig. 2. Dust under the beds with a vacuum-cleaner 


such as is shown in Fig. 3, the dishes for a 
family of average size need be washed but 
once a day. With a larger family, the 
process takes place oftener. The dishes 


are carefully scraped after each 
meal, and ge in the racks. The 
racks are then placed in the copper 
cylinder, and when the washer jg 

ed, soap and water are added 
the lid is fastened down and the 
current is turned on. In a few 
moments the water becomes heat. 
ed, and circulates freely amongst 
the dishes, which are cleansed 
the action of the soapy water. The 
current is then turned off and the 
water is allowed to run out of the 
washer which is refilled with clean 
water. The current is again turned 
on, the water is heated, and in 
a few moments the dishes are guf- 
ficiently rinsed to be taken out of 
the washer, when contact with the 
outer air dries them and they are 
ready toputaway. Time, strength 
and dish-towels are all saved by 
this process. 

Any one who has lived with old- 
fashioned furniture will appreciate 
the help afforded by a vacuun- 
cleaner. Sweeping day holds 
various problems for the busy 
housewife, and there are times 
when moving an ancestral bed ora 
heavy bureau seems to be the “last 
straw.” The vacuum-cleaner, if 
properly manipulated, gathers up 
the dust from under such furniture, 
as will be seen in Fig. 2, doing away 
with the necessity of moving it 
every time the room is swept. The 
attachments for cleaning mat- 
tresses and curtains are also of 
great assistance. 

Electrical equipment for all 
phases of laundry work is shown in 
Fig. 4, with the washing-machine 
conveniently placed beside the set 
tubs, the mangle, the adjustable 
ironing-board and electric iron. 
The woman who has spent man 
weary hours leaning over the old. 
fashioned tub and wash-board is 
best able to appreeiate the ad- 
vantages of such helps as these. 

These are only a few of the things 
electricity will do for farm women. 
The current ean be used for mak- 
ing ice as well as for eoeking food; 
not only in the kitehen, but b 
means of proper appliances, col- 
fee, toast, griddle-cakes and nu- 
merous other dishes can be pre- 
pared at the table. While for 


removing dust from hats, woolen clothin 
-and carriage robes, it has no equal—an 
electricity is cheap, compared with elbow- 
grease and real backbone. E. J.G. 


— 


Photographs, Courtesy of Philadelphia Electric Co 


Fig. 4. Set tubs with running water, and a washer, wringer, mangle and iron, all 
operated by electricity, lessen the strain of laundry work 
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E get a great many letters suggest - 

ing various methods of price fixing 

as a means of securing economic 
justice to farmers. Wouldn’t it. be fine if 
the government could determine the aver- 
age cost of producing all kinds of farm prod- 
ucts, and then set prices on all of them at 
cost plus ten per cent? 

But this can’t be done, and the main 
object of this article is to tell why. This is 
not saying that prices may not be con- 
trolled by proper procedure, but even the 
government can not control prices without 
the hearty cooperation of all the pro- 
ducers concerned. 

The mere passing of a law to require 
water to run up hill will not prevent it from 
running down hill. This is because there 
are natural laws controlling the movement 
of water. 

There are also natural laws controlling 
prices, even if we can not see their opera- 
tion so plainly as we can in the case of the 
law of gravity. When a product comes to 
market in quantities greater than the mar- 
kets can readily absorb, the price tends to 
fall. When it does not come in sufficient 
quantity to meet market demands, prices 
tend to rise. 


What Happened with Fixed Milk Prices 


To show what happens under price fixing, 
let us consider for a moment the case of 
the milk producers in the New York ter- 
ritory when the rising prices of feed and 
labor almost put them out of business soon 
after the war began. 

After a lot of bickering with city dealers, 
the farmers finally went on strike and fore- 
ed the dealers to pay a price based on cost 
of production. They didn’t get full cost, 
but nearly so. Now these farmers had not 
known the cost of producing milk before 
thistime. The first formula ever published 
that made it possible to determine this 
cost on a large seale came out just at the 
time this fight was on. 

With very few exceptions for short 
periods, milk has always sold at a price 
that did not return full interest on the in- 
vestment and full wages for the unpaid 
members of the farm family. Yet it was 
more profitable to produce milk at these 
prices than to remain idle a large part of 
the year. If the income from a cow did 
not fall more than about $25 below the 
carefully determined cost of keeping her, 
the more of such cows a farmer had, the 


more money he had at the end of the year. 

When New York milk producers began 
to get almost the full cost of production for 
milk, this was so much better than they 
had ever done before that it changed their 
usual practise. An old cow that under 
usual conditions would have gone to the 
butcher because she had served her term 
was kept on another season because milk 
brought more than usual. A heifer just 
introduced into the herd and not found 
up to standard was also kept, although she 
would have gone out under normal condi- 
tions. The inevitable result was that within 
a few months after these high prices began 
to prevail there was so much milk coming 
into the New York market that it could not 
all be sold as market milk, and a great deal 
of it had to be used for making butter. 


What Price Control Means’ 


Isn’t it clear that in order to get these high 
prices right along it is necessary to keep 
the supply of an article down to the point 
where the market will take all of it at the 
price agreed upon? In other words, if a 
given price is to be maintained for any 
product, the supply of that product must 
be so regulated as to make it command 
that price. This is what we mean by price 
control. This is the method used by most 
kinds of big business in maintaining the 
prices of the commodities they have to sell. 
If the price of steel goes too low to suit the 
producers of steel, they decrease their out- 
put. If the price tends to rise, they are 
careful not to overdo production and thus 
bring prices down too much. They can not 
arbitrarily fix prices and then go on pro- 
ducing regardless of the demand for steel. 

Get this firmly in mind—the only way 
to hold prices at any given level is to so 
regulate the supply or demand that prices 
will naturally tend to remain at the de- 
sired level. Often much may be done by 
way of increasing the demand for an 
article, and that has the same effeet on 
prices as cutting down the supply. At one 
time when the orange cr Cakes so big 
that there did not seem to be any possible 
market for all of it, the well-organized 
growers spent a lot of money advertising 
oranges in the big newspapers and mag- 
azines: The result was highly satisfactory. 
The demand grew to such an extent that 
the big crop was easily absorbed at very 
satisfactory prices. Similarly a surplus of 
market milk has sometimes been converted 


into a shortage by advertising the high 
food value of milk. 


Two Ways To Hold Up Prices 


In general, there are two ways of holding 
up prices; one is to prevent overproduc- 
tion, and the other is to stimulate the de- 
mand by advertising. 

But some one remarks: ‘‘The Food Ad- 
ministration fixed prices during the war. 
Why can’t the same thing be done now?” 

In the first place, we were then engaged 
in a great world war for the preservation 
of democracy. Under such conditions 
people will submit to governmental reg- 
ulations that they would rebel against in 
normal times. In the second place, the 
Food Administration were buying enor- 
mous quantities of food for our Allies, and 
were in position to influence prices by 
staying out of the market when prices 
didn’t suit them. In this way they could 
shut off the demand. That amounts to 
about the same thing as overproduction. 

It took a lot of manipulation of the law 
of supply and demand for the Food Ad- 
ministration to put across as much price 
control as they did during the war, even 
with every one willing to cooperate with 
them. Such a thing could not be done in 

ace times. The public will not stand for 
it on the part of a government official, al- 
though they do stand for it in the business 
world. The trouble is that every one knows 
what a government official does, while only 
those on the inside know what a business 
man does by way of controlling prices. 

If a public officer were to dump thirty 
carloads of strawberries into the river to 
prevent the price from breaking in the big 
cities, it would cost him his job. Yet it is 
currently reported that just such things 
have happened in the small-fruit trade. 

Farmers will never get all they should 
get for their products until they are suf- 
ficiently organized to do three things: 
They must be in position to advertise a 
threatened surplus of any perishable prod- 
uct and thus stimulate the demand for it; 
they must know just how much of each 
product it is safe for each to produce, and 
must not exceed this safe amount; and 
they must be so organized that they them- 
selves can do most of the business of dis- 
tributing their products to the consumer, 
or be in position to see that the necessary 
middlemen render no unnecessary service 
and extort no unfair profits. 


Clipping Young Alfalfa 


NE of Our Folks in Pennsylvania has 
a nice patch of alfalfa sown last fall 


for use as hog pasture. He wants to know 


fit should be clipped to make it stool out 
and produce more feed. 

It would be a serious mistake to clip 
young alfalfa unless it is badly infested 
with weeds, in which case the cutting 
should be done in such manner as not to 
cut the young alfalfa plants below where 
they branch freely. 

Usually at about the time alfalfa is one- 
third or one-half in bloom, new shoots be- 
fn to grow out from the crowns of the 
Plants in preparation for a new crop. 

etimes this new growth comes before 
the old growth is in bloom, and sometimes 
only when the stage of full bloom is reached. 

The time to cut alfalfa is just when this 
hew growth near the ground is well started; 

cut sooner, the new growth will be very 
low in starting; if later, there will be loss 

hay, for the old growth stops growing 
When the new growth gets well started. If 
Wty young plants are cut before there is 


any of this new growth, the cutting should 
be as high as possible, otherwise the plants 
will be destroyed. 


The Ross Theory in a Nutshell 


E should feed our crops full rations of 

every element they require except to 
the extent that the soil may be depended 
on to furnish one or more of these elements 
more economically than it can be furnished 
otherwise. 

To find out what proportion of an ele- 
ment the soil can furnish more economi- 
eally than it can be furnished in fertilizers, 
there should be one plat on which the crops 
are fed all they require of each element. 

There should be other plats on which all 
the elements are furnished in full amounts 
except one, and of this element one plat 
should get a three-quarter ration, another 
a half ration, another a fourth, and another 
none. 

Such a series for each of the elements 
furnished in fertilizers would settle the 
matter of the proper system of using 
fertilizers. 


} 


Farm Loans Tied Up 


GREAT many letters have come to us 

recently stating that loans can not be 

secured from the Farm Land Banks, and 
asking what is the matter. 

The trouble is due to a lawsuit instituted 
by the people who are engaged in loaning 
money on farm mortgages. They claim 
that the Federal Farm Loan Act is uneon- 
stitutional, and want the courts to dissolve 
the entire Federal Farm Loan system. It 
was the greed of these mortgage people 
that caused the Farm Loan Act tobe passed. 

The matter is now before the United 
States Supreme Court. It was expected 
that a decision would be rendered last 
spring, but the court has recently asked 
that the case be reargued, which can not 
occur now until this fall. Meanwhile, the 
Farm Loan Board can not sell their bonds. 

A bill has recently been introduced into 
Congress appropriating $100,000,000 for 
use in purchasing these bonds by the 
Treasury Department, thus making that 
sum available for loans to farmers. 
But Congress may neglect to pass it, 
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Back to the Farm for Leaders 


N Chicago, in early June, men and women from all over the 

country were gathered together to choose the standard-bearers 
of a great political party. Rivalry approaching animosity was 
apparent on every hand. Men forgot, for the nonce, that they 
were friends, brothers; they fought for preferment in an arena 
superheated almost beyond human endurance. 

On the closing day of that great convention, a man born on 
a farm in Ohio was nominated for the presidency. A little later 
a man born on a farm in Massachusetts was nominated for 
the vice-presidency. How does it come that one of the two great 
political parties sought its leaders from among men who first saw 
the light of day on the farm? 

Ever since George Washington left his splendid Virginia 
estates, where he followed the quiet but none-the-less productive 
life of a farmer, and led his country into the freedom which it has 
since enjoyed; ever since Israel Putnam left his plow to rust 
in the furrow, and rode away to be one of the leaders of his fellow 
farmers in a motley army which defeated the crack troops of 
England, it has been to the country that men have turned for 
leaders in time of national stress and peril. Abraham Lincoln 
was a rural product. No man ever surpassed him in genuine, 
heart-whole tribute to agriculture: When the Great War broke 
out, Uncle Sam turned to two men born in nearby counties in 
Missouri—typical small-town products—to form and to lead the 
greatest army the New World has ever produced. We are con- 
fronting an industrial crisis today; the nation turns back to men 
who came from the farm. 

We do not pretend to say that the farm-born men nominated 
for President and Vice-President at Chicago will win or should 
win, Just to the extent that the leaders of both parties come from 
the people, or most truly represent the people, will they win or 
lose in the contest to be held in November. 

It is a long lane which leads from the corn-rows on the farm 
to the magnificent avenue on which stands the White House. 
There is not a boy on a farm, however humble and obscure, but 
can travel the entire length of that lane. There is not a stake- 
and-rider nor a hog-tight fence in the United States can close 
off that lane to the farm boy, if he has the right stuff in him and 
keeps pwessing ever onward. 


Exploding a Profitable Scheme 


f yo fakers and grafters are not all dead yet. They are dis- 
playing remarkable longevity. Whenever one scheme fails, 
there is always another handy. 

One of the latest grafts is to induce townfolk to subscribe 
$5,000 or $10,000 as half of the alleged expense of building a 
handsome gasoline-filling station. The promoters promise to 
supply the other half of the capital. 

Usually the stations cost less than the amount contributed 
by the townfolk; often they are a real disappointment. The 
town investors are promised two dollars back for every one in- 
vested. They are to get it by dividing among themselves one 
cent on each gallon of gasoline sold. 

At that rate it will take from twenty to fifty years for most 
of the investors to double their money. Their contract does not 
say a word about how long they must wait for the doubled returns. 

Money placed in a sound bank, at compound interest, will 
double itself many years before this filling-station scheme_pays 
out or plays out. 


The Call of the State Fair 


br call of the state fair is heard again. It sounds, loud and 
clear, each year. There are whispers heralding its ringing, 
vibrant note long before the main sound breaks. About the time 
the corn is laid by, the farmers and their good wives begin to talk 
of the duty they owe their sons and daughters to take them to the 
state fair. Very seldom do they come right out and admit they 
want to make the trip themselves. Far better to pretend it is 


part payment to the boy and the girl for good work done. But 
the old felks always go along—to see that the young folks don’t 
get lost on the Midway or stand too long before the alluring tent 
of the side-show dancers—and they get full value for every 
penny and minute thus spent, too. 

The state fair, as it is conducted today, is an educational 
institution. The course of study is only a week or ten days in 
length, but it covers almost every branch of farming. And it is 
pretty thorough, too. We have known farmers who received 
back every dollar spent on the trip, ten times over, by what they 
learned at the cow-testing exhibit. We have known farmers’ 
wives and daughters who never made another indigestible soda- 
biscuit, nor ever again served their fried potatoes in a sea of 
grease, after they attended the household economics lectures at 
a state fair. - 

As for the boys and young men—the state fair leads to better 
farming, better thinking, better living. Knock off work. again 
this year and give the young folks their annual state-fair treat. 
There is no science making such rapid strides today as farming. 
There are lots of new things to see and hear about since the last 
state fair. 


Crops, Cars and Congressmen 


HE freight-car situation is extremely serious. According to 

the last available and reliable figures, 226,000 more cars are 
needed immediately. The situation must be relieved. We must 
all join hands to bring this about. A letter written today may 
make it possible for all of Our Folks to have the cars necessary 
when the harvest is at its height. 

Our national prosperity and welfare depend upon a prompt 
movement of the rapidly-maturing crops. To let a bushel of 
grain be ruined or go to waste, after its production, is worse than 
never to have produced it at all. Millions of bushels of grain will 
suffer this fate unless we all fall fo, with a will, and secure prompt 
transportation relief. 

A letter written today, to your Congressman or Senator, 
at his home-town, urging—demanding, if need be—that he see 
to it that the Interstate Commerce Commission takes immediate 
steps to get cars to the harvest-field, will go a long way toward 
solving the problem. Make the letter strong and emphatic. 
We print a specimen letter on page 1, for the convenience of such 
of Our Folks as are too busy to compose one themselves. Copy 
the letter, filling in the name of your Congressman or Senator 
and sign your own name. Mail the letter today, without delay. 

Every ripening head of grain in the fields of countless thou- 
sands of farms cries out to be allowed to fulfil the mission for 
which the miracle of birth and growth intended it. “Get the Cars 
and Move the Crops’ should be the slogan of every farmer in 
America. 


Cost of Producing Wheat 


ECRETARY MOHLER, of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 

culture, has recently published the results of extensive studies 
of the cost of producing wheat in that state in 1919. The figures 
are based on returns from 2,040 wheat growers. 

For the state as a whole, the cost of growing and market 
ing an acre of wheat is given as $25.20. The average returns 
from the two-thirds of the farms that had sold their wheat 
were $24.77, representing an average loss of forty-three cents an 
acre. In the eastern section, because of higher yields, the acre 
loss was only fifteen cents. In the central section it was $1.52, 
while in the west end of the state there was an average gain 
$1.89 an acre. 

These figures agree with those of the office of Farm Man- 


agement for the year 1918. The price of wheat at the present © 


time seems to be sufficient to allow farmers a small profit. When 
we remember that for two years, during the war, wheat was 


produced at a loss, or with no profit, on most farms, while the | 
grossest kind of profiteering prevailed in many lines of business,We . 


must confess that wheat growers are entitled to a little profit now. 
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= Topics in Season 


Take your boy with you when you go, 


Let the little fellow know 


Proper sports and proper joys. 
Be a comrade of the boys; 


Take them swimming now and then, 


Let them learn the ways of men. 


Edgar A. Guest. 


LFALFA suits Wm. H. Harrison, of 
Virginia. Later he will tell his 


experience with the crop. 


Fall plowing controls corn ear- 
worm. 


Buy formalin now for treating 
seed-wheat for smut. 


Poison bait for grasshoppers. 
Your county agent will tell you 
how to make it. 

Farmers’ elevator companies 
should make provision for unload- 
ing motor-trucks loaded with grain. 
Many farmers now own trucks, and 
use them. 


Sod land to be used for corn 
next year should be plowed imme- 
diately after haying, and cultivated 
deeply the rest of the summer to 
reduce the wireworms. 


“Please advise me what to do 
with soap lye,”’ one of Our Folks 
writes. “I always have a great deal 
left after boiling soap.’’ Now, folks, 
send in suggestions. 


Four thousand two hundred and 
eighty-eight brands of feeding stuffs 
were registered in Pennsylvania last 
year. The state prosecuted 221 
dealers during the year for selling 


adulterated feeds, lime and seeds. 


Wild cucumbers are a_ serious 
menace to pickle growing. The 
eradication of these plants would 
reduce, if not entirely eliminate, the 
mosaic disease of cucumbers which 
in some sections has_ practically 
ruined the pickling business. 


The production of German potash 
last year amounted to 946,000 tons. 
Of this, 264,000 tons were exported, 
the remainder meeting about forty- 
one per cent of the requirements 
of German farmers. At this rate 
it will be some time before we can 
get what potash we need from this 
source. 


Home threshing of cane seed: Run 
cane seed through a meat-grinder to 
thresh them. First strip out the 
middle stem of the head. Use a 
medium knife and put the seed 
through twice. The stems will be 
ground to a powder, but the small 
hard slick seed will eseape the 
knife. They then can be cleaned in 
the wind. P. R. Denham, Colorado. 


On a good many farms there 
are old barns or other buildings 
that are empty. On those same 
farms, high-priced machinery may 

standing out. By tearing down 
these out-of-date buildings, moving 
them to the right place and re- 
building them according to the 
needs of the place, we have pro- 
tection for all the binders, plows, 
mowers and so on. Make money- 
Savers of these old barns. 


A good home-made’ thresher for 
ans can be made out of an old 
Manure-spreader. A pulley should 
,be put on the end of the drum over 
which the manure is spread, and a 


board concave beneath. By pasa the 
beans under the drum, which sho 
operated by a light gasoline engine, or by 
hand if as a few are to be threshed, a 
very good job of threshing can be done 
in a short time. J. L. Owens, Towa. 


Grub ’em out! That is the surest way 
to get rid of sumac or poison-ivy. In 
doing this, take eare to cover the hands 


Artificial culture method of inoculating alfalfa 


Photos by Missouri Experiment Station 


Soil method for inoculation of alfalfa seeds 


and to prevent infection from the clothing. 
d be Gloves and clothing should be removed 
carefully and thoroughly cleansed. All ex- 
posed surfaces of the body should be 
washed with plenty of soap and water and 
then thoroughly rinsed. Repeated mowing 
or cultivation is another method. The 
use of kerosene is recommended where in- 
jury to other plants or trees is not feared. 


It may be applied with a sprinkler 
or spraying pump; and in many 
cases one application is sufficient. 
Arsenate of soda has been used very 
successfully and without injury to 
the trees to kill poison-ivy on trees 
not less than from six to ten inches 
in diameter. This is also effective 
for ivy on stone walls, buildings, and 
along fences. 


Two methods of inoculating al- 
falfa seed are shown. The upper 
illustrations show the things needed 
for the artificial culture method— 
water, culture, clean pan and seed. 
The culture of bacteria can be se- 
cured from your experiment sta- 
tion, or from some chemical supply 
house which advertises~in farm 
papers. Add Water to the culture, 
sprinkle on the seed, mix the moist 
seed and spread to dry. 

The lower illustrations show the 
soil method of inoculation. The 
things needed are seed, glue, soil 
from an inoculated sweet clover or 
alfalfa field, water, sieve, clean pan. 
Add one pound of liquid furniture 
glue to one gallon of water. Moisten 
seeds with this, and sift the dry 
powdered soil over them. Stir until 
seeds are coated, then spread to dry. 
As soon as the seeds dry they are 
ready to sow; they should be har- 
rowed in as soon as sown, for sun- 
light kills the bacteria. 

Try a small patch of alfalfa this 
year. First, find out whether your 
soil is sour. Ask your county agent. 


Canada Thistles 


AVING seen a complaint about 
Canada thistles I thought I 
would write and tell how to destroy 
them. When I was a lad about 
fifteen or sixteen years old, my father 
had a patch to come up in one of 
hic lots. Well, he had to fallow 
this lot, so he drew and built a 
large log heap on the thistles and 
burned it up, thinking to kill the 
thistles; but they came up bigger 
and with a stronger growth. 
During this time I was taking a 
small Sunday-school paper and in 
it were some verses telling how to 


kill Canada thistles: 


Cut them in May they will 
spring up the next day; 

Cut them in June they will 
spring up pretty soon; 

Cut them in July they will 
hardly die; 

Cut them in August and die 
they must. 


And that is true, for i cut them in 
August and they didn’t grow any 
more. 

My belief as to the cause of the 
thistles dying is that the stalks are 
hollow at that time of the year, 
and the rains that fall after that 
run down into the stalks, and when 
cold weather comes it freezes and 
kills them. C. H. Davis. 
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Sigh High and 


watch carefully the conditions sur- 
rounding all farm matters declare 
that the silo has come to stay. Economic 
»wroduction of stock and the high cost of 
Feed have made the silo almost indispen- 
sable. One authority has stated that it 
saves the whole crop, insures feed supply, 
saves grain, increases production, aod 
keep more stock, makes bigger profits, in- 
creases worth of corn over crib storage, and 
is really grass without flies for the stock in 
the winter. 
The following table represents the aver- 
age of two years’ experiments with steers 


ce whose business it is to 


at the lowa Experiment Station, compar-- 


ing full feeding with limited corn feeding 
both on unlimited silage, with a small 
amount of alfalfa and two and one-fourth 
pounds of oilmeal a day: 


Corn, Corn, One- 
Daily Feed Full Fed Fourth Fed 
Silage........ 31.4 lbs 51.9 Ibs. 
3.08 
Daily gain.... 3.05 “ 2.68 “ 
Bus. corn for 
100 lbs. gain. 6.65 
Cost for 100 lbs. 
$10.72 $8.74 
Chicago selling 
price........ $11.21 $10.97 


The full-fed steers gained a little faster 
and sold a little higher; however, the 
spread in prices was so slight and the cost 

sr 100 pounds of gain was so much higher 
in the case of the full-fed steers that the 
one-fourth fed cattle made more than $4 
a hundred greater profit. 

Silage when full fed to dairy cows, in 
conjunction with a limited grain ration, 
brings practically the same, and often 
greater, production of milk and butterfat 
than where the cows are fed a heavy grain 
ration with dry roughage. 

The following table_ compares heavy- 
silage and light-grain-fed cows with similar 
cows fed a heavy-grain and dry-roughage 
ration at the Ohio Experiment Station: 


How Fed Feed for 100 Lbs. Milk 
Much grain and 80 lbs. grain 
no silage 28 lbs. stover 
37 lbs. hay 
Much silage and 20.5 Ibs. grain 
little grain 298 Ibs. silage 
34 Ibs. hay 
Grain at $25 a ton equals silage at $5 


Production was practically the ‘same in 
each lot; 298 pounds of silage replaced 
practically sixty pounds of grain, twenty- 
eight pounds of stover and three pounds 
of hay. The grain fed was a mixture of 
corn, bran and oilmeal. In this experi- 
ment the silage replaced so much grain, 
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hay and stover that with hay at a flat 
price of $10 a ton the grain mixture had 
to be bought at $25 a ton to equal in value 
silage at $5 a ton, while grain at $60 a 
ton made silage worth $12 a ton. 

Just at this time people are becoming 
more interested in sheep raising. The fol- 
lowing table shows an interesting experi- 
ment made at the Indiana Experiment 
Station on fattening lambs with silage. 
The figures are convincing: 


Silage Ration Grain Ration 


Silage 1.31 lbs. Corn 1.14 lbs. 
Corn 112 “ Hay 1.69 “ 
Hay .93 Cottonseed- 
Cottonseed- meal? 6 
Daily gain .356 Ibs. .364 Ibs. 
Cost, 100 lbs. $5.52 $6.26 
Selling price 6.73 6.72 
Clover at $10 a ton equals silage at $6.32 


Good bright silage, free from mold, has 
given excellent results in lamb feeding. 
The silage replaces corn to some extent, but 
its greatest value has been as a substitute 
for a part of the clover or other legume hay. 
In seven years’ experimental work at the 
Indiana Experiment Station 368 pounds of 
silage replaced 233 pounds of clover for 
each 100 pounds of gain produced. The 
gains on the silage-fed lambs were almost as 
rapid as on the others, and cost fifteen per 
cent less to produce. 

Seven years’ experiments at the Iowa 
Experiment Station give practically the 
same results. For lambs or sheep feeding, 
silage may be used to good advantage, 
provided the combined weight of grain and 
dry roughage is equal or nearly so to that 
of the silage fed. To mature breeding 
ewes silage may be fed at the rate of two 
pounds of silage to each pound of dry 
roughage. The money value of silage for 
sheep depends largely on the price of 
clover or alfalfa hay. 

Rex Beresford, lowa Extension Animal 
Husbandman, gives the following table to 
show the advantage of feeding silage to 
pregnant ewes. There were twelve 135- 
pound ewes on each ration: 


No-Silage Silage 
Ration Ration 
Corn 8 Ibs. .58 Ibs 
Silage 28 “ 
Average gain per ewe 
daily 225 ** 
Percentage increase 166 166 
Average weight new- 
born lambs 6.5 Ibs. 7.4 Ibs 
Daily cost per ewe 2.3 cents 1.9 cems 
Strong lambs 12 
Weak lambs 7 4 
Dead lambs 1 0 


Silage, fed along with clover or alfalfa 
hay to breeding ewes in quantities not 


Sigh Low for a Good Silo 


Two silos of poured concrete 


greater than twice the weight of dry feed, 
cheapens the cost of feeding, adds to the 
health of the ewes and to the vigor of the 
lambs produced. Fed after the lambs are 
dropped, silage aids the ewe in producing 
milk and promotes rapid growth of the 
lambs. Silage for sheep should be clean 
right and free from mold. The feed 
values given in the above table were those 
current some years ago. However, the 
proportional cost of the two rations is 
practically the same now, though about 
double in amount. 

At the Iowa Experiment Station sixteen 
steers full fed on silage and corn required 
twenty acres of corn, one-sixth in the silo 
and five-sixths in the crib, to produce the 
corn and silage necessary to feed the steers 
for 140 days. A similar twenty acres 
divided three-fifths in the silo and two- 
fifths in the crib would have produced corn 
and silage to feed thirty-one steers for 120 
days on a full feed of dings and one-fourth. 
the amount of corn the other steers re- 
ceived. The twenty acres, if fed to the 
first lot, would have made 5,570 pounds of 
beef, whereas it would have made 9,590 
pounds when fed to the second lot. These 
figures are based on an approximate yield 
of forty-five bushels of corn or nine tons 
of silage an acre. 

During eight years silage-feeding ex- 
perimental work at the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station it was found that to produce 
the corn and clover necessary to f 
twenty fattening steers for 150 days it re- 
quired on the average of thirty-five acres 
of land a year. Where a silage corn and 
clover combination was used it took but 
twenty-four acres to grow the feed neces- 
sary for the same number of steers. In 
other words, a seventy-five-ton silo added 
ten acres to each twenty-five so far as 
beef producing ability was concerned. 

It is often contended by men who have 
little or no silage-feeding experience that 
when corn is high the cost of silage is pro- 
hibitive. Corn may get too high to put 
into: the silo, but that stage will not be 
reached until corn becomes too high to 
feed in any form to beef or dairy cattle. 
Where some grain is to be fed to the stock 
in any case, it may be best fed in silage. 

A wrong impression exists as to the 
amount of corn in silage. A steer or cow 
eating fifty ee of ordinary silage a day 
gets only about seven pounds of corn, oF 
about one-eighth of a bushel a day in the 
silage. Because silage can be made to 
ee a considerable part of the grain 
otherwise required;-as well as a large part. 
of the other roughage needed to produce 
satisfactory gains or milk production, the 
value of silage per ton rises in proportion 
as the price of hay and grain goes Up. 
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A Message to 
Ambitious Boy 


5 rem a is prompting many an ambitious farm boy to go out 
into the world to seek his fortune. It is only natural that far-off pas- 
tures seem greener— that the city seems the place of opportunity. Thou- 
sands of farm-reared city dwellers once thought the same, only to find 
when it was too late that opportunity had been left behind on the old 
home farm. 

If you are tempted to desert the farm, you are facing a crisis in your life 
that deserves much earnest thought and study. Don’t decide until you 
have talked with men who can best guide you. Talk it over at home. 
Perhaps your father at this very moment is planning to take you into 
partnership, to give you an interest in a plot of ground or in some live- 
stock that will be the foundation of a fortune of your own. 

Agriculture is the greatest human enterprise—the oldest, most honor- 
able business in which mankind has ever engaged. All men, women and 


. children are dependent on the man who farms—they must have his 


products whether he specializes in grain, vegetables or livestock. The 
chances for business success are ten to one in 
favor of agriculture, 

For every ambitious country boy there are a 
dozen city toilers, sick and tired of the endless 
grind, struggling desperately to keep abreast of the 
ever-mounting cost of living, longing for a chance 
to take their families to God’s great out-of-doors. 
Millions of men of the city are envying you this 
minute because you are young and on the 
They know that the four-leaf clover of your good 
fortune is growing by your home doorstep. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (INcoRPORATED) USA 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 
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Roads, Ditches, Dollars and Drainage 


The Bureau of Roads and Rural Engineering means all these 


WELL-FILLED bureau is the Bureau 
of Roads and Rural Engineering, a 
branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture. As one man in the Bureau put it, 
“We are interested in irrigation which 
waters the dry farms; in drainage which 
takes water off the wet farms; in engineering 
problems that help people to have health 
and wealth on either kind of farm, and in 
roads to schools, churches and markets.” 
Ever since President Wilson in 1916 
signed a bill providing federal aid for road 
building, the long suit of this Bureau has 
been road building. That is, the road- 
building activities have almost hidden the 
rural-engineering activities. The road 
builders don’t have to depend on congress- 
ional appropriation; they have the money, 
and their job is to spend every cent wisely. 
There isn’t a very big chance for slip-up 
on this job, for the money is actually spent 
by the various states, and no state can get 
any of the federal aid unless the people of 
that state actually vote to accept it, and 
to raise an equal amount of money. 


People Now Want Good Roads 


“That is an indication that country people 
really want good roads—the fact that 
they are voting money to build them. We 
are not building joy-riders’ roads, but roads 
from the farms to town, to school, to 
church, and to the neighbors. There 
must be good roads to have good schools.” 
Thus the road-making chiefs expressed 
themselves when I called on them. They 
are building roads, not in a haphazard 
way, nor short-sightedly, but are working 
on a real highway system that will center 
around the towns, schools and churches, 
which are the real factors. As the system 
grows, these centers will find their feeders 
extending until they join. Then the system 
will be national. Every bit of the work is 

rmanent—cutting down hills, filling in 
ow places, etc., before surfacing is put on. 

Results speak for themselves. The ap- 

ropriation made by the act of 1916 was 
$73,000,000, available in five annual in- 
stalments. In 1919 the appropriation 
was increased to $200,000,000. 

The record of road building with these 
vast funds runs into large figures. Up to 
May 1920, the Secretary of Agriculture 
had approved projects submitted by the 
states, the average length of which was 
27,796 miles, nine times the distance from 
New York to San Francisco. 


Many Miles of Completed Roads 


On the same date there were under actual 
éonstruction or completed 13,540 miles, 
the total cost of which will be nearly 
$200,000,000, of which approximately 
$60,000,000 had been expended for com- 
pleted work amounting in length to 4,300 
miles of road. 

In doing this work the federal govern- 
ment and the states have acted together. 
There has been no competition for labor 


and material. The roads are designed and 
built by the State Highway Departments 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his designated representa- 
tives. The cost of this supervisory control 
is.less than one and one-half per cent of the 
cost of the road work supervised. 

All states are supposed to furnish as 
much money as the government appro- 
priates for them, but so far they have 
volunteered more than one-half the cost. 

The biggest problem in the road-build- 
ing program at the present time is trans- 
portation. When I visited the Office of 
Roads, I saw telegrams from various 
states, most of which said in substance: 
“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
order making unavailable open cars for 
transporting road material completely ties 
up our work.” 

Drainage and irrigation are two other 
problems that the Rural Engineers are 
wrestling with, and the engineers have the 
best of the tussle. Draining swamps, farm 
lands, water-logged irrigated farms, pas- 
ture lands; getting water on dry lands; in- 
vestigating the effect of alkali soil water 
on tile—I could name a score of incidents 
that the engineers told me about their 
varied jobs. 


An Irishman’s Dream 


When the chief engineer went on the job 
about twenty years ago (and his name, 
McCrory, is Irish) his first piece of work 
was down in the “black lands” of the 
South. People there had an idea that 
their soils couldn’t be drained. 

Two fields, one containing twenty acres 
and the other nineteen acres, lay side by 
side. Neither field had been drained. The 
soil was alike in both fields. One was now 
drained according to the engineer’s idea, 
and the result was that the nineteen-acre 
field raised twenty-three bales of cotton 
and the twenty-acre field without drain- 
age raised only two bales. The yield on the 
nineteen-acre field was several weeks 
earlier. 

“My dream is,” said the engineer to me, 
“that we will some day have things down 
to the point that a man can send in a 
sample of the top soil and lower soil on his 
farm, and by analyzing the soil we can 
write back to him and tell him how deep 
and how far apart to place his drain-tiles. 
Also, because of the studies we have made, 
we can tell how large a tile or ditch is needed 
to carry all the surplus water from his 
fields. Then, no engineer, if he follows our 
figures, will put in a ditch too small or too 
large, too deep or too shallow, and the 
ditches will be the right distance apart.’ 

Complaints came to these engineers a 
few years ago about the use of concrete 
tile in Minnesota and Iowa. An investi- 
gation showed that the sulphate in the 
drain water from small patches of alkali 
soil was causing the tiles to go to pieces. 
From the knowledge these engineers now 


have, they can pretty well define the areas 
where concrete tile can safely be used. 
And now they are hard at -work to devise 
a concrete tile that will not be affected 
by alkali drain water. 


A Doubter Was Convinced 


Terracing—their work in this line alone 
reads like aromance. A man up in Pennsyl- 
vania sent anS.O.S. to the Bureau to pre- 
vent washing of the soil on his farm. The 
Bureau’s engineer responded, and terraced, 
not all of his farm, but only part. 

The owner of the farm was skeptical 
even after the job was done. It took a 
big rain to convince him, and even then he 
would not have been convinced but for 
the fields not terraced, with which he 
compared the terraced fields. ‘The water 
from the terraced fields is clear, and that 
from the other is muddy,” he wrote to the 
Bureau. ‘That convinces me.” 

Maintenance of open drain ditches is a 
thing often overlooked. Most of the early 
ditches put in had to be dug again in ten 
years. Therefore, the Bureau engineers 
got busy and figured out that a tax of two 
per cent of the original cost would main- 
tain a ditch, and now the ditches that are 
built follow the plan of levying a main- 
tenance tax. 

Irrigation is a subject of vital interest 
to many people in the West. ‘We don’t 
build reservoirs to store up water for these 
folks,’’ said one of the engineers, “‘but we 
show folks how to use water to better ad- 
vantage, so there will be more for all.” 

Many irrigation farmers use too much 
water instead of too littlé water, and their 
soils become water logged and need drain- 
age. By the use of demonstration farms 
where records are kept of the amount of 
water used, these engineers are teaching 
water users that enough water is a-plenty 
and too much is disastrous. 


Irrigation from Wells 


Many people in the dry section irrigate 
with water from wells. The Bureau 
engineers studied this matter and found 
that it is not generally profitable to pump 
water higher than forty feet for irrigation. 
There are exceptions, of course, and after 
weighing all the advantages and disad- 
vantages, the Bureau advises whether a 
higher lift will pay. ° ' 
“Another peculiar problem is the deposit 
of silt in irrigation ditches,’’ one engineer 
told me. ‘Water users shovel this out, so 
that the water will run. In some places 
along the ditches, there are banks nine 
feet high, composed of shoveled-out silt; 
this is a serious problem. Our men are at 
work on it.” “ 
Bathrooms, water-systems, sewage dis- 
posal, building plans, structural work, 
plumbing, lighting, heating, farm ma- 
chinery,—these are a few more things In 
which the Bureau counsels and helps. This 
splendid service is for farm folks. K. 


Same road, with kinks taken out, and surfaced 
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Holds its naptha the last sliver! 


Smell Fels-Naptha 


You can detect the clean 
odor of naptha instantly. It 
is real naptha in_ sufficient 
quantity to loosen dirt. Blind- 
folded, you can distinguish 
Fels-Naptha from other soaps. 


For Washing Machines 


Fels-Naptha helps the ma- 
chine do better work. Does 
not make inside of machine 
sticky. For especially soiled 
white pieces, rub with 
FelsNaptha and let them 
soak % hour or more. This 
gives the naptha a chance to 
loosen dirt, and gives the 
machine a good start. 


How many uses 
in your home? 


Fels-Naptha takes spots out 
of rugs, carpets, cloth, dra- 
peries. Brightens woodwork 
instantly. Cleans enamel of 
bath tub, washstand, sink. 
Safely cleans anything clean- 
able. 


Naptha is a dirt-loosener of the highest order. It is 
used by dry-cleaners for its great cleansing value—even 
for delicate finery. 

Fels-Naptha without the naptha would do the work 
as well as other soaps, but aan the naptha its results 
are astonishing. 

By the FeleNa tha original and exclusive metnod 
of combining PE naptha—and soap, the nap- 
tha is retained until set free by contact of the soap 
with water. You can always prove the naptha is there 
id the smell. The clean naptha odor won't allow itself to 

e hid. 

You can prove it, too, by the golden color of 
Fels-Naptha—golden because of the natural color of 
the good materials which help to retain the naptha 
down to the last sliver. 

The good soap plus the real naptha makes 
Fels-Naptha the only product of its kind—a super-soap. 

Fels-Naptha not only enables you to do the regular 
wash easier, quicker and better, but it is a safe laun- 
derer of fine things. Washes articles not to be trusted 
to ordinary soaps. | 

Let naptha combined with good soap in Fels-Naptha, 
brighten your home and your day. Full directions 
on the green and red wrapper. Your grocer has 
Fels-Naptha ready for you. 


© 1920 Fels & Co. 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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What You Can Do with Hollow Tile 


tioned different sorts of building ma- 

terial, and among them was hollow 
tile. Won’t you tell us all about this, what 
we can build with it, and how to do it, and 
so on?” Thus wrote A. M. B., of Iowa. 

I really can’t tell “‘all’’ about it; one of 
my engineering handbooks gives twenty 
pages just about hollow-tile floor arches, 
not to mention walls, or anything else; but 
I'll try to give Our Folks some fair idea of 
how hollow tile can be used on the farm. 

Hollow-tile wall blocks are, in some ways, 
much like concrete blocks; they come in 
sections eight inches or twelve inches thick; 
they are usually twelve inches long an 
high. They are made from the same clay 
as brick, and burned in the same fashion, 
but because of the large hollow spaces 
(Fig. 1) they don’t weigh nearly so much 
as brick or concrete. 

To build a wall, a foundation of cement, 
brick or stonework is laid; then the tile 
blocks are set on this, breaking joints as 
I’ve shown. The spaces must run up and 
down. Setting tile isn’t difficult; an in- 
telligent farmer can often make a better 
fist of it than a skilled bricklayer, because 
he hasn’t anything to unlearn. 

The tile ought first to be dipped into 
water, or well wet down with a broom; 
then good cement mortar is spread over 
the top edges of the honey-comb cells in 
the layer of tile already set. 

Too much mortar is worse than useless; 
it drops down and fills the holes, making 
the tile solid, and thereby letting dampness 
and heat soak right through, instead of 
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Fig. 2. Hollow tile used for floors 


being stopped by the air-cells. Of course, 
the end of each tile must be pretty well 
spread with mortar, so that the next tile 
will be tightly cemented on; this prevents 
any up-and-down cracks. 

Ordinary tiles have grooves on both 
faces; they are meant to be plastered in- 
side and stuccoed outside; but there is a 
special tile, glazed on its outer face. which 

oesn’t require any stucco. Silos are 
usually built of this glazed tile; the walls 
are very thin, four or six inches, with an 
iron reinforcing hoop built in the wall, 


every few courses, to keep the pressure of 
the silage from bursting and wrecking 
things. 

Hollow tile isn’t satisfactory below 
ground level; it’s too porous. But above 
grade it is splendid—dry, light, strong and 
absolutely fireproof. Therefore, it is used 
a great deal for the second (and upper) 
floors of fireproof buildings; Fig. 2. Stee] 
I-beams of the proper size are spaced about 
six feet apart, and arches of hollow tile are 
built between these; then light-weight 
under concrete is poured on top to level 
things off. Finally, a concrete or wooden 
floor is laid over all. Of course, the arches 
tend to thrust the I-beams apart, so steel 
tie-rods have to be put in every so often, 

A ceiling-floor of this sort makes the 
best sort of thing to build over a cow 
stable, for instance; if the hatchways and 
stairways are properly protected, the en- 
tire haymow—hay, roof, gables, ete.—can 
burn up without even scorching the fodder’ 
in the cow-mangers below. The cows can 
be taken out at leisure, even if the fire is 
raging furiously overhead, and an hour 
later can be driven back in their stalls, 
while the embers are still glowing on top of 
the floor above. 

The sizes of I-beams, spans of arches 
spacing and dimensions of tie-rods, will 
depend on circumstances; but the exten- 
sion engineering department of your state 
college can figure all this out for you. Any 
of the large steel companies, or hollow- 
tile companies, will no doubt be glad to 
calculate the right sizes of their material to 
fit your particular needs. 


Pulling Together for a Community Fair 


“£\UR community differs on polities and 

religion, but when it comes to our 
community fair, or anything else affecting 
the general good, we pull together,” says 
Dabney H. Crump, community booster 
and founder of the Silleba Community 
Fair at Capleville, Tenn. 

Ten years ago Mr. Crump inaugurated 
the first Silleba Community Fair in a small 
but hopeful way on his farm, the Silleba 
estate, near Capleville. At that time com- 
munity school fairs were rare and largely 
experimental. 

The purpose of the fair, as stated by Mr. 
Crump in the announcement of the Second 
Fair in 1912, was and is “to encourage the 
children and through them their parents 
in their efforts to produce better livestock 
and better farm products, and to build up 
in the immediate section a neighborhood 
spirit without which no community can 
prosper.” 

The expansion of the fair has been steady. 
Each year has witnessed an increase in the 
range, the number and _ quality of ex- 
hibits, a substantial addition to the cash 
prizes awarded, and an almost phenomenal 
rise in the interest of those attracted to 
the grounds on fair day. 

In 1911, the premiums paid by Mr. 
Crump in crisp $1 bills and bright new half- 
dollars amounted 


By A. W. ROE 


praiser estimated the attendance at fully 
3,000 people, coming from places near 
Memphis in Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi; for the fame of the fair is 
no longer confined to the immediate 
neighborhood. 

The first four fairs were held at Mr. 
Crump’s farm. The fifth fair was taken 
over by the community, and the fair now 
has its permanent organization, consisting 
of the usual executive officers and a board 
of directors of eleven representative men 
of the community. The fifth fair was held 
at the Capleville school which had recently 
enjoyed an enlargement through the ab- 
sorption of two other small district schools. 
The school has since been the Mecca of the 
community on fair day. 

The fair association has purchased three 
acres of land adjoining the school, upon 
which a shed for livestock exhibits has 
been erected, and where a hall for farm and 
home exhibits is to be built before the next 
fair takes place. 

When asked what the fair has done for 
the school, Miss English, the principal, 
replied significantly: 

“That is rather a hig 
directors meet onc? 2 mon 


uestion. The 
for whatever 


business may come up in connection with 
the fair or the work in the community. 
This gives us a splendid organized backing, 
and this group of men stands ready to p 
any specific work we are undertaking in 
the school. Through the efforts of the 
fair association we were able to start our 
pig and poultry clubs off with purebred 
stock. The fair has encouraged the chil- 
dren to make special efforts to raise better 
corn, pigs, poultry, ete.” What is more, 
it has promoted the adoption of one stand- 
ard breed of pigs, poultry and cattle and 
the cooperative marketing of the same 
in car-lot loads. 

Each year the Silleba fair is held just a 
day or two’ before the opening of the Tri- 
State Fair at Memphis, so that the best 
exhibits may be sent there as a community 
exhibit. Last year the community exhibit 
called for the combined work of school, 
home and farm. Miss English gives 4 
description of the exhibit as it took form at 
the Tri-State Fair: 

“On a small sand table in the center of 
the booth was shown a model of the school 
building and the way the school is con- 
nected with the work of the community 1 
its club work, community fair, coopera 
tive shipping of stock, etc. The booth 
contained more than 200 varieties of 
products grown oF 


to $15. Last year .- 
the premium list 
was $392, raised by 
private —subscrip- 
tion, with special 
i amounting 
to $332, making a 
grand total of $724 
in premiums. 
About twenty- 
five children with 
their parents were 
resent at the first 


manufactured in the 
community.” 
The Capleville 
community 
tured the first prize 
for community 
hibits. The prizes 
were a cash aw 
and a beautiful lov- 
ing cup. To become 
the permanent tro- 
phy of the com 
munity, the cup 
must be won three 


air; but last year 
@ conservative ap- 


The first four community fairs were held at Mr. Crump’s prosperous farm 
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WINCHESTER 


GIVES YOU PERFECT PATTERN 


VER 400 different gauges adjusted 
tO, micrometer accuracy are used— 
and half as many searching inspec- 

tions and tests made—in manufacturing 
your Winchester Shotgun, on which you 
depend for half of the work of producing 
the Winchester perfect shot pattern. 


Every step in the manufacture and load- 
ing of each Winchester Shell requires equally 
careful attention. 


The Winchester perfect shot pattern is 
achieved by working to the principle of ac- 
curacy. By holding materials to the strictest 
quatity standards and keeping manufacturing 
tolerances minutely exact, in making both 
guns and shells. And above all, by making 
Winchester Shotguns and Shells especially 
for each other. 


And then making sure of the result by still 
further tests. 


When your ruffed grouse roars up out of 
the briers and speeds away among the pines, 
he will find no open space to get through 
in the Winchester shot pattern you shoot 
at him. Winchester testing and inspection 
have made sure that the shot pellets will be 
evenly distributed without sacrifice of speed. 


The Winchester pattern shown above was 
made at 35 yards, using t4 ounces of standard 
No. 8 shot; circle 30 inches. 


Use a Winchester Model 12 Hammerless 
Repeating Shotgun, 12, 16, or 20 gauge. 
Or if you prefer, a Model 97 with exposed 
hammer, 12 gauge. 


And always buy Winchester Shells—Leader 
or Repeater smokeless, New Rival or Nublack 
in black powder. We make but one claim 
for them—the service they give you. Of 
course they are completely waterproof, correctly 
made, primed, loaded, wadded and crimped. 
Like all Winchester products, they are balanced 
in quality. 


Buy your gun and shells from your local 
hardware or sporting goods dealer. And 
write to us any time you wish information. 


For Short Ranges 


Avoid mutilating your game unnecessarily. 
Winchester Brush Loads give you the same 
pattern at 25 yards with a gun of any bore, 
from cylinder to full choke, as a full choke 
gives you at 40 yards with the standard load. 
Without loss of velocity, penetration or uni- 
formity; due to the superior Winchester patented 
shot spreader. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --> NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


The Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


HE world holds no other street quite like “the 
Street of the Great Clock” in Rouen, France. 


Joan of Arc, burning at the stake, gazed down 
this historic street. Its great bell, Rouvel, then almost 
three centuries old, rang the curfew on that fateful 
night—and rings it to this day. 

Father Time has touched the street but lightly. 
Much of its glorious architecture has vanished—but 
the massive clock with its six-foot dial is still official 
timepiece of this ancient town. 


Jehan de Félanis little dreamed, when he finished 
it in 1389, that here was the forerunner of portable 
timepieces so tiny, so amazingly accurate, that mil- 
lions would be wearing them today— 
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From Longhorns to Purebreds—sy touis sernarp SCHMIDT, Iowa 


The western range cattle business in American history 


western range cattle business in the 

United States is one of the most im- 
portant as well as one of the most romantic 
and spectacular chapters in American 
history. It covers a period of twenty 
years, extending from the close of the Civil 
war to about 1885, when cattle were raised 
and fattened upon public lands, or upon 
unfenced lands generally where the herds 
of different proprietors ranged and inter- 
mingled freely; and it is properly distin- 
guished from the ranch period, which ex- 
tends from about 1885 to the present, 
for the business was hereafter carried on 
within enclosures belonging to cattlemen 
and on which the herds of the owners 
grazed. 

The area covered by the range cattle in- 
dustry included the vast empire extending 
westward from the Missouri river to the 
Rocky mountains, and northward from 
Texas to Canada. This was “the plains 
eduntry.”” It wasa vast region of unfenced 
prairie covered with coarse grass, on which 
water was none too plentiful. The coun- 
try had long been in possession of the 
Indians and was consecrated to their 
eternal use, as it was thought that it would 
never be of any use to the civilized world. 
It was even considered a godsend by Amer- 
icans that this barren desert had been 
placed along the western boundary to pre- 
vent the United States from straggling 

_loosely across the continent. 

About 1866, however, it was discovered 
that cattle could be wintered and even 
fattened on this apparently worthless grass, 
and by the time the Union Pacifie railroad 
had been completed, which was in 1869, 
people were beginning to show a marked 
interest in the plains country. And it 
proved itself to be admirably adapted to 
grazing, the water-supply being the only 
limiting factor. The grass was very nu- 
tritious, and the country was rough enough 
so that some of the high spots were kept 
bare of snow nearly all winter. This rug- 
ged character also served as somewhat of a 
protection against winds in winter, as 
small sheltered valleys or ‘‘pockets’’ in 
the hills were usually to be found where 
the cattle could bunch together during 
bad storms. The country during this 
period was dotted here and there with 
ranch houses and the accessory outbuild- 
ings. These were usually located near the 
center of the owner’s range, serving as 
headquarters. 

The first cattle on the range were brought 
in from Mexico and Texas, where large 
droves had originated from cattle turned 


‘K rise and development of the 


—— 


loose and permitted to run wild by early 
Spanish ranchers. They occupied the 
plains along with the buffalo, and neces- 
sarily developed into a type best suited to 
endure the severe winters and drought of 
the plains. They were lean and rangy and 
of various colors, with very long horns. 
They were indeed sorry-looking specimens 
when compared with the beef animals of 
today. They were of little commercial 
importance before the Civil war, and were 
slaughtered only in small numbers for 
their hides and tallow as the buffaloes were 
for their robes. For several years after 
the opening of the range country in the 
North, the breeding stock was kept in the 
South, and only the steers, mostly year- 
lings and two-year-olds, were taken ‘“‘up 
the trail” to Nebraska, Montana and the 
Dakotas. 

Karly in May the round-up was started 
on the plains of Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory, the owners cooperating in the various 
regions. The cattle were gradually brought 
together at suitable places. Here the 
calves were branded with the brand carried 
by the mother, and later the steers were 
cut out and started up the long trail, while 
the rest were turned loose again to find 
their way-back to their old feeding grounds. 
The steers were ‘drifted’? up the trails, 
pasturing as they went, and finally, late in 


the fall, arrived at their northern destina- - 


tion which was usually in Western Kansas 
and Nebraska, or in Eastern Wyoming and 
Montana. Here they were turned loose 
on established ranches near good watering 
places where they were herded and fat- 
tened. They were usually marketed at 
Chicago, Kansas City or Omaha in the fall 
of +he year as four-year-olds when they 
were in good condition and had attained 

a weight of from 900 to 1,100 pounds. 
For several years after the Civil war the 
prices for these cattle 


ruled very low. Beeves 
= fattened for market did 
not command more than 
$8 or $10 a head, and stock 
cattle about half as much. 
Still the business was 
abundantly remunerative 
under the conditions of 
cheap production then 
existing. By 1870, how- 
ever, the cattle business 
had begun to assume an 
important position, and 
at a certain cattlemen’s 
convention in Texas a 


Type of purebred bull used on the range today 


price of $18 was placed 
upon first-class steers, $15 


On the left, Texas Longhorn; on the right, first cross with purebred Hereford 


for second-class cattle, and $11 for inferior 
stock. In the North at the end of the long 
trail they were of course worth more, due 
to expenses and losses incurred during the 
journey. 

As the market for range cattle strength- 
ened, more breeding stock was introduced 
into the North. Quality of breeds was im- 
proved. Purebred bulls Were coming to 
be used more and more, and cattlemen’s 
associations were formed. 

This improvement was of course very 
slow, and could hardly be detected in the 
general run of cattle; but there was a 
realization that the time would come when 
the pressure of population and the rise in 
land values would demand greater economy 
of resources. Along with the importation 
of breeding stock, however, came the evil 
of importing thin eastern cattle to be fat- 
tened on cheap western grass. Disease was 
introduced and disseminated, thus neces- 
sitating the organization of associations 
for the inspection of such imported stock. 

Step by step with the development of 
the cattle business on the range went the 
manufacture of wire fencing and the en- 
closure of the range into smaller ranches. 
This means of keeping the cattle from 
mixing and straying afforded the rancher 
a method to cut down the costs of cow- 
boy hire. 

The land laws then in force made it im- 
practicable, and almost impossible, for the 
rancher to own all the land needed to sup- 
port a large herd, so he merely acquired 
title to the land upon which the water- 
supply was located and fenced all the dry 
land adjacent to it. These illegal en- 
closures, comprising millions of acres, were 
more numerous in the North than in the 
South, raising difficult problems of land 
policy, the solution of which contributed 
much to the destruction of the range 
cattle business. 

Moreover, during this period the rail- 
roads were creeping farther and farther 
into the plains and along the roads at 
regular intervals, towns grew up with 
mushroom rapidity, among which may 
be mentioned such important shipping 
points as Abilene and Dodge City in 
Kansas, Ogallala and Sidney in Nebraska, 
and Cheyenne in Wyoming. Homesteads 
were grouped about these towns and the 
resultant fencing in of tle land restricted 
travel to section and township lines. 
These factors served to hamper the long 
drives, until by 1882 it was fast becoming 
a thing of the past. The North as a 
consequence was compelled to resort to 

[Continued on page 30] 
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on the Farm 


Finest quality butter can be made 
easily and simply, by using 


Hansen’s Dairy Preparations. 
In the small dairy, to ripen the 
cream just as is done in finest 
creameries, use Junket Brand 
Buttermilk Tablets. Use Han- 


sen’s Danish Butter Color in 
the churn to give butter that 
beautiful June Color. 


For cheese making Hansen’s 
Rennet Tablets (or Junket Tablets) 
and Hansen’s Cheese Color Tab- 
lets are used. : 

Hansen’s Dairy Preparations sold by all 
druggists, dairy supply stores or direct. 
Interesting, instructive booklet, ‘““The 
Story of Cheese,” free with $1.00 order. 
Write for particulars. 

Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


PAY 


$44 
NEW BUTTERFLY Senerstors are 
.8 shown here; sold 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL® 
ona plan whereby they earn own 
more by w' they save. Postal 


t 
talog Folder. Buy from the 
save money. 


Mil 
W. Graham of Middle 


. H. ton, Mo., says in 
actual test that $30 worth of Milkoline made 
bim an extra, profit of $120. Hundreds of others 
from coast to coast say the same thing. 


Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 
Is the title of a little booklet that tells all about 
Milkoline (buttermilk made better for feeding) and 
how when fed according to directions it costs but 2c a 
gallon, Makeshogs and digest their feed— 
saves timeand money. Ask for copy of booklet 
and our thirty day trial offer. 


MILKOLINE MFG. CO, xanees city, missourl 


More profitable than poultry. Big demand. 
Thousands needed. Experience unnecessary 
or our money-making propecition and 
big free illustrated ns all. 
LABORA 


TORY SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. N. 2641 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, 
MAKER“ RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
forus. We buy all you raise. ap 


fitable~bi 
raise—very profitable—big demand. 
better than 


Pa. 


Itry or squabs, Particulars, 
raise FREE. Write poder. 


contract, booklet how 
CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO., 3117 Grand Ave.. Kansas City 


“The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, ¢1.,2¢%2 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint end Bebbit 
an 


dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone to ju: the quality; satisfactio 
aran hig’ 


n 
teed or money refunded. Sixty-eight- ly illustrated 
tive and interesting catalog for 10 cents in stamps or coin.’’ 


CH SHEPHERD, BEAGLE-HOUND and 
FOX TERRIER puppies—also trained stock. Buy 
‘where others buy. Prices reasonable. Write for free 
catalog. EDWIN A. SOUDER, Sellersville, Pa. 


0 I e and Chester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young 
Ae We stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 


PREPAID. 
WOODLAND, MO. 


(usr. WHITE SPRING PIGS. EXPRESS 
WHITE EAGLE FARM, 
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These Were Told to the Stock Editor 


Notes from all over the country 


Old King Cole is a merry old soul 
Since his farm from scrub livestock is free. 
“Tt will pay any man right now to enroH 
In the ‘Better Sires’ campaign,”’ says he. 


IGH-CLASS purebred Guernsey bulls 

sold for an average of $172 a head at 

Cockeysville, Md., last April. Twenty- 
eight were sold. The bulls did not bring full 
value, but all went into good hands. 


The state of Washington has a new Guern- 
sey champion, Gladiola of Bralee. She re- 
cently completed a record of 12,443.4 pounds 
of milk and 660.82 pounds of butterfat. This 
record exceeds the previous state record by 
31.16 pounds. She carried a calf 281 days 
of her testing period. 


Eighty-four per cent of the Indiana cattle 
ers who attended a state feeders’ con- 
vention are using one or more silos on their 
farms. The majority of the remaining sixteen 
per cent who indicated that they were going 
to change their feeding methods said they 
expected to use the silo. 


Exactly on the hour every day Charles 
Ehler, of Minnesota, feeds his hogs. This is 
typical of the way he does everything con- 
nected with raising hogs for market. As a 
result, he makes his hogs average 280 pounds 
a head at eight months, instead of 220 pounds, 
the average weight in his market. 


Forage crops saved from three to five cents 
a pound in the cost of producing pork on G. 
Heffelfinger’s farm in Pennsylvania. It took 
2.37 pounds of grain, in addition to forage 
crops, to produce a pound of pork. The 
forage-fed pigs gained 16.6 pounds a head 
more than dry-lot-fed pigs in two months’ 
time. 


Twenty-three and one-half cattle, all pure- 
bred: A Connecticut livestock owner, who 
recently enrolled in the ‘‘Better Sires—Bet- 
ter Stock’? movement, reported twenty-three 
and one-half cattle kept for breeding. Twenty- 
three of the animals are purebred cows; the 
remainder represents a half interest in a pure- 
bred bull. 


* $630,000 lost each year: Results from cow- 
testing association records from all over 
Wisconsin show that herds in which purebred 
sires are used, average at least fifty pounds 
butterfat more per cow per year than herds 
headed by scrub and grade sires. In She- 
a county alone, the loss figures out 

To tell good stallions, compare the colts 
from different stallions at a fall colt show. If 
half a dozen classes of colts are exhibited, 
and the get of the same sire heads each class, 


there is no doubt as to which stallion is most 
valuable to the community. Such is the only 
sound basis upon which the sire can be select- 
ed, and colt shows are about the only chan- 
nels through which mare owners can judge 
for themselves the merits of each stallion and 
jack. 


$12,354.10 from testing: The average gain 
per head of cows in a Hamilton county, O., 
testing association in 1918 was 1,981 pounds. 
of milk and eighty-three pounds of butterfat 
more than in 1916. The gain in 1918—415,264 
pounds of milk—figured at $2.97 a hundred 
pounds, the average price for_the year, ig 
$12,354.10, due to testing. - 


A weapon against nit flies that annoy 
horses so terribly in the autumn months, may 
be made of ordinary binder twine by cutting 
in thirty-inch lengths until the short pieces 
make a strand as large as the forearm. Knot 
to prevent unraveling, then suspend by a 
stout cord from the belly-band of the harness, 
forming a large double tassel which will chase 
the flies from the horse’s legs. 


When cholera breaks out, get your county 
agent to find where the disease comes from. 
One case we learned about was as follows: In 
less than three months, fifteen farmers lost. 
254 hogs—83.6 per cent of their herds. In- 
fection was traced to a man who moved into 
the neighborhood and brought sick hogs along. 
The disease was spread by dogs and pigeons. 
The county agent called the state official and 
cleaned things up. 


‘‘For hauling feed in the barn, make a truck 
out of some old plow-handles, some odd 
pieces of lumber and a pair of wheels,” says 
one of Our Folks. The Stock Editor urges 


the use of such a backbone-saving device as) 
this; at the same time, wants to recommend © 
an overhead feed carrier. The truck will be 

hard to use on an earth floor, or a floor 

covered with litter. 


Many Flocks, One Shepherd 


MALL sheep owners in Central Oregon 

have eliminated the big overhead expense 
of running small bunches of sheep on the 
range, by pooling their flocks into one band 
and sending them to the range under the 
management of one of the owners. 

These men have recently formed the 
Tumalo-Cline Falls Association and have 
decided on one breed of ewes, Rambouillets, 
to be run by the members. The bucks are 
purchased by the executive committee of the 
association, and each member pays into the 
buck fund in proportion to the number of 
ewes he owns. This is based on the ratio of 
three bucks per 100 ewes. This fall (1919) 
registered Hampshire bucks will be used and 
all lambs will be sent to market in association 
pools. Last spring-the sheep were all dipped 
cooperatively for ticks and scabies. This 
practise will be followed annually. A com- 
munity shearing corral will be constructed, 
where the association wool will be sheared and 
the wool sacked, and sold in pools. 

Members pay into the association at the 
annual spring meeting, a budget for the ex- 
penses of their sheep for the season. This 
covers dipping, herding, shearing, bucks and 
all incidental expenses. This is expended by 
the treasurer on the order of the executive 
committee. The executive committee elects 
and employs a sheep manager who looks after 


the lambs during the grazing season, and who , 


must be a member of the association owning 
sheep in the band. This man is paid wages, 
and has to look after his duties in a proper 
manner, as the executive committee can re- 


move him for cause. The association co- 
operates and bargains collectively with the 
Forest Service in the matter of grazing allot- 
ments, trails, etc. 

The association now comprises about ten 
members who own from fifty to 300 sheep 
each. This plan enables many of the ir- 
rigation farmers who can not look after sheep 
in the summer because of lack of pasture and 
labor, to own a few.sheep to clean up stubble 
fields in the fall, and to feed on the alfalfa hay 
during the winter. Thus far it has proved 
very profitable, and other similar associations 
are in the process of being formed in the 
Des Chutes valley. R. A. Ward, Oregon. 


Champion Dairy Cows 


Several of Our Folks have asked for the names 
and records of leading cows of each dairy 
breed at the present time. Here they are, 
fresh from the secretaries of the breeders 
associations: 

Jersey, Plain Mary, 1,040 pounds butter- 
fat and 15,255 pounds milk. 

Holstein-Friesian, Aagie Acme, 1,065.4 
pounds butterfat and 24,690 pounds milk. 

Guernsey, Murne Cowan, 1,098.18 pounds 
butterfat and 24,008 pounds milk. 

Brown Swiss, College Bravura 2nd, 798.16 
pounds butterfat and 19,460 pounds milk. 

Ayrshire, Garclaugh May Mischief, 894.91 
pounds butterfat and 25,329 pounds milk. 

Milking-Shorthorn, Doris Clay, 653 pounds 
butterfat and 17,241.5 pounds milk. 

These are all yearly records, and for cows 
living at the present time. 
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From actual photograph, 
taken in The Edison Shop, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


who wrote the opera, 
**Cleopatra’s Night.’ 


A Test You Can 
Make 
The ‘‘Two-Violin’’ Test 
Albert Spalding, with his 
brilliant, joyous, singing 
rnerius, has made a 
RE-CREATION of an “‘Ave 


Maria”. Carl Flesch has- 


also made a RE-CREATION 
of an “‘Ave Maria’. His 
violin is a Stradivarius, 
rich, profound and mellow 
in tone. Let your Edison 
dealer play these two “‘Ave 
Maria” R&-CREATIONS 
for you. Ask for the ““Two- 
Violin” Test. See whether 
the New Edison brings out 
the subtle distinctions be- 
tween these two famous 
violins, 


Do You Know Any Violins? 


OU quickly recognize a friend by his voice. 
Just as quickly a musician recognizes the voice 
of a violin he knows. 


Every good violin has a tone-quality that makes 
it different from every other violin. The funda- 
mental violin tone is given an individuality by 
minute differences in the over-tones. 


This tone individuality is inherent in the instru- 
ment itself; it is independent fof the player; it 
gives each fine violin something that in human 
beings we call ‘‘personality.”’ 


ReE-CREATION of 
Tone Characteristics 


The New Edison's success in Re-CreaTiInG these 
over-tones prompted the interesting test, pic- 
tured above. 


We wanted to know if, to the super-critical eass 
of experts, the New Edison Rer-CreEaTep, not 
only the fundamental violin tone and the artist’s 
execution, but also the individual tone charac- 
teristics of a violin, so fully and absolutely, that 
those who knew the instrument would immedi- 
ately recognize its voice by its ReE-CREATION. 


Test Against a Guarnerius 


The test was made in the Recital Hall of The 
Edison Shop, Fifth Avenue, New York, just be- 
fore Mr. Spalding sailed for his tour of Europe 
and South America. Spalding played his Guarnerius 
in direct comparison with one of his New Edison 
ReE-CREATIONS. 


This Guarnerius is a rare, old, highly treasured 
violin, noted for its brilliant. joyous, singing tone. 
Experts have valued it in five figures. 


How the Test Was Made 


Behind a screen were Henry Hadley, whose 
opera, “‘Cleopatra’s Night,’’ was performed last 


season at the Metropolitan; Cecil Burleigh, one 
of the best of American eomposers, and Berton 
Braley, who has written many song lyrics. They 
could not see either Spalding or the New Edison. 
Their judgment was formed from the only posi- 
tive musical evidence—sound. 


Mr. Spalding stood beside the New Edison and 
played a selection. Suddenly he lifted his bow. 
The New Edison took up his performance and 
continued it alone. Thus they alternated, Mr. 
Spalding and the New Edison. 


The test ended. The experts of the jury were 
asked two questions. First, if they could detect 
any difference between Spalding’s technique and 
its Re-CrEaTION? Second, if they could note 
any difference between the tone-quality of his 
Guarnerius and its Re-CREATION? 


Decision of the Jury 


Unanimously, they declared that they could not. 
The New Edison, they agreed, RE-CREATED abso- 
lutely, not only the individuality of Spalding’s 
art, but also every tone-quality of his wonderful 
Guarnerius. The New Edison gives everything 
that Spalding gives with his great Guarnerius. 


Mr. Edison has spent more than three million 
dollars in perfecting the New Edison to a point 
where it will Re-CreaTe even the subtle tone- 
qualities that distinguish one violin from another. 
After.a thorough investigation, we believe that 
the New Edison is the only instrument capable of 
sustaining this test. 


The ‘*Two-Violin’’ Test 


Your local dealer will gladly give you the inter- 
esting ‘““Two-Violin” Test described on this page. 
It will enable you to determine the New Edison 
Realism for yourself. Ask for it. Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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“This Soap Sure 
Does The Work!” 


Nomatter where youare or what kind 
of water you use, Goblin will lather 
freely and clean thoroughly. 

It’s theone best soap that dissolvesall 
the dirt; especially good after me 
dirty jobs where ordinary soaps fails 
for that reason you should always 
have a bar of Goblin on hand. 


Goblin does not 
injure the most 
sensitive skin; it 
is soothing and 
healthful, leav- 
ing skin smooth, 
soft and clean. 

Aty our grocer’s; 
i ioe hasn’t it 
send us his name 
and address; we 
will send you a 
sample cake free. 


Goblin § Soap 


Regular Trial | Size Cake Free 
CUDAHY, Dept.C, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Canadian Address: 
64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap. 


Your Name. 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
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W f all 

5 any running gear. 

Catalog fli in colors free. 

Electric Wheel Co., 12 Eim $t., Quincy, tl. 
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Bees and Bertha—s, watter HuLL- 


“They are nothing you would want; they have foul-btood ” 


T was the first Memorial day after the re- 

turn of the soldiers. As a company of the 

young veterans swung smartly down the 

street under command of their big cap- 
tain, Bertha Jordan stood on the outermost 
edge of the curb and joined in the great cheer 
that went up. 

Her face glowed with joy and pride. To 

sure, none of these young heroes belonged 
to her. She was pretty much alone in the 
world, having no relatives and but few close 
friends. But she was rejoicing whole-heart- 
edly with the people whose sons and brothers 
and loved ones were being honored. 

The parade had almost reached her when a 
gust of wind, sweeping round the corner, tore 
her hat loose and dropped it in the middle of 
the street. 

She was dismayed and, for a moment, 
panic-stricken. She could not afford to lose 
that hat. It had cost her weeks of the most 
rigid economy, and there was no telling when 
she would be able to get another. For, since 
failing health had forced her to give up her 
work in town, she had been dependent on 
beekeeping for a living, and the last season 
had proved a failure. 

Blind to everything but the necessity of 
saving her hat, she rushed out in front of the 
advancing ranks. The captain had swung 
round and was marching backward while 
giving orders for a change of formation. As 
Bertha stooped to pick up her treasure she 
was directly in his path. A soldier broke 
discipline to shout a warning, but it was too 
late. The captain collided with her so that 
she fell over backward, landing directly on 
top of the precious hat. 

‘*‘What the deuce—”’ he began. And then, 
quickly taking in the situation, ‘‘Oh, I say, 
that’s a shame! Here, let me help you—” 

“Tt doesn’t matter—at all,’”’ gulped Bertha, 
scrambling to her feet. 

Disheveled and mortified beyond words, 
she seized the battered wreck of head-gear 
and disappeared in the crowd. Her face was 
burning, and tears came. 

For a moment the captain stared after her 
helplessly. Then, with a muttered curse for 
his awkwardness, he stooped and picked up an 
object that lay at his feet, and turned to his 
command. 

‘Forward, march!’”’ he snapped, and the 
parade went on. 

The next morning found Bertha determined 
to be cheerful in spite of her unpleasant ex- 

rience. It was a glorious day—and the 

s, thanks to her judicious care, were in 
prime condition for the honey flow which she 
expected almost hourly. Going from hive to 
hive and examining them for signs of swarm- 
ing was a strangely engrossing task. The 
mellow spring sunshine, and the music of 
the bee-yard, which only a beekeeper could 
appreciate, soothed her perturbed mind. As 
she drew out a frame that was fairly smoth- 
ered with bees she found herself humming 
happily at the work. 

A deft, quick shake deposited most of the 


~ 


‘to the state inspector. 


bees in the bottom of the hive, and she raised 
the comb for a closer examination. It was 
almost solid with brood. She put it back and 
drew out another and another until she had 
found a full half-dozen filled in the same 
manner. 

“Look at them!” she exulted. ‘‘And almost 
all the other hives are just as good. I’ll be able 
to buy a dozen hats this year if I want to.” 

Suddenly her eyes narrowed and, with a 
quick intake of breath, she bent closer. The 
beautiful regularity of the comb was broken 
in one place by a cell with a strangely sunken 
capping. It seemed of little consequeénce 
among so many, but she got a bit of weed 
stem and dug into it fearfully. The stringy, 
ill-smelling mass that she unearthed was un- 
mistakable; it was foul-brood. 

She cut out the cell and burned it at once. 
But a closer examination of the other combs 
revealed several more diseased cells; and be- 
fore the morning had passed she had found 
that fully one-third of the hives was affected. 
She left the bee-yard with a heavy heart. 

Stopping at the mail-box on the way to the 
house, she found a letter from a man who 
wanted to buy the bees. She looked at it 
curiously. A few weeks before, in a moment 
of doubt and discouragement, she had thought 
of selling them; she had even gone so far as 
to write an advertisement for the paper. 
But the mood had passed and the advertise- 
ment had never been sent. Its torn shreds had 
long ago gone up in the smoke of her fire. 
The letter was signed, ‘‘Rand McA\Qister.” 
She had never heard of any one of that name, 
and the only address given was a post-office 
box in the city. 

“Tf it had only come a few days earlier,” 
she sighed, “they would easily have been 
worth $10 a hive. Now—they’ re practically 
unsalable at any price.” 

She sat down wearily and sent a message 
Early the next morn- 
ing a car rolled into the yard, and she went 
out to meet it. 

“Mr. Gratz, the inspector?” she asked. 

“No, I’m MceAllister,’’ was the reply. 

She looked him over 'reflectively. He was 
a young man, wonderfully strong looking, 
and not in the least handsome. She was 
thankful for that, for she disliked andi 
men. But she asked herself the next moment 
what difference it made whether she liked 
him or not, since there was nothing for him 
to do but leave immediately. 

“T decided, after writing, that I’d better 
come up and look the bees over,”’ he was 


saying. 
“But why did you think I wanted to sell? 
she as ked. 
He glanced at her swiftly. ‘“Oh—well— 
you don’t mind if we look them over, do you?” | 
“Of course not. But they are nothing you 
would want; they have foul-b 
“Is that—very, very serious?” he asked, 
uncertainly. 


“Rather. The treatment is bound to cut 
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This month—install your Autowater System 


GOULDS 
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wo 
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HE greatest betterment ever 

put on your farm—that’s what 

you'll call the Goulds Auto- 
water System after you have set it 
to work. An electric water supply 
plant designed expressly for the 
needs of the average farm—this is 
the month to install it ‘on your 
farm. 

Nearly all your domestic troubles 
will be over after you install the 
Autowater System. Think of the 
time and work it will save every 
member of your family! .No more 
staggering trips with water buckets 
—no more straining at the pump 
handle—no more tiresome driving 
of farm animals down the lane to 
water and back again—several times 
aday! Now—before the busy 


harvesting season—make up your. 


mind to put in the Autowater 
System. 


Silent, inexpensive, 
easily installed 


Entirely automatic—pump and 4 
h. p. electric motor, pressure tank 
and automatic pressure regulator— 
the Autowater System takes up 
small space in your cellar or kitchen. 
It works silently and without vibra- 
tion—pumping water at the rate of 
180 gallons an hour—an ample sup- 
ply for house, average size barn and 
ordinary out-buildings. It can be 
operated by current from central 


HAND WI 


power station or farm lighting plant 
—at a cost of less than two cents 
a day. 

It comes to you securely crated 
—tready to be set up. All you have 
to do is to connect three unions 
to inlet and discharge pipes, bolt 
two bolts, connect to electric light- 
ing circuit and -switch on the cur- 
rent. After installing, it requires 
no attention—only an occasional 
oiling. When the air pressure in 
the pressure tank falls the pump 
starts working; when it rises again 
the pump stops. 


Prepare now for the 


busy season 


Harvest time is coming soon. Lay 
your plans now to meet the rush. 
Running water on the place will 

lighten the burden on all hands. 


Put running water in the kitchen» 


before the thresher crew comes. 
Your wife will thank you from the 
bottom of her heart. 


See it at your dealer’s 


There is a Goulds dealer near you 
who handles the Autowater System. 
Ask him to show it to you. Ifyou 
don’t know who he is, we will put 
you in touch with him. 

Ask us—on the coupon below— 
for the name of this dealer and full 
information on your own farm 
pumping problem. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, New York 
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COUPON 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Please advise me where I can see the Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for ; 
O Irrigation O Fire Protection O Deep Wells O Wind-mill O Spraying O Large Capacity Water Supply 
have electric current. | NAME _ ADDRESS 
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Leather Belting 
Actually Waterproof 


S the best Belt for the Farmer, it 

delivers more power than any other 

Belt, it is so pliable that it grips the 
pulley tight and will not slip, it has been 
so thoroughly stretched that it rarely 
needs more than one take-up as soon as 
it fits itself to its running mate, the 
pulley. The Farmer can save the first 
cost of a Duxbak Leather Belt two or 
three times over by buying a smaller 
tractor and at the same time saving gas 
and oil when using the tractor for his 
farm work, because ‘“‘Duxbak’’ does not 
slip or stretch and delivers the power. 
Harness your engine as you would your 
horse by selecting the very best Leather 
harness to do the work. Without a 
good Leather harness your best horse 
can do very little, and without the best 
Leather Belt your engine can puff and 
snort and make a lot of noise but do very 
little good work. A Duxbak Leather 
Belt properly cared for should last a 
lifetime and then be cut up into straps 
for your grandchildren. Write “‘Duxbak”’ 
care of 


Tanners, 
Belt Manufacturers, 


27 Ferry St., New York, N.Y. 


to send you free of cost his little folder: 


How to order Belts, and 
How to keep Belts in repair......... 


Get richest, most productive land 
=(m@y—.into crops. Make more money. 
ge Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
ees ANd fast. Send post card 
forfree book. Introduc- 
tory price offer now. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
970 28th St., Centerville, la 
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Advertising Sold Apples 
in an Apple-Soaked Town 


oye esr a car-load of apples in an ap- 
ple-soaked town of several thousand 
people is no small job. Todo so, and make a 
profit, is a bigger job. That is why this story 
offers possibilities to other apple growers. 

The town is Columbia, Mo. Four years 
ago some Missouri fruit growers, who were 
trying out some new schemes in marketing, 
shipped a car-load of apples into Columbia. 
Their representative was notified, and 
when he canvassed the town found it full 
of apples. A car-load had been shipped 
in the day before. There was no time to 
divert the car, so the only thing to do was 
to sell the apples, and sell them he did. 

The first thing he did was to put the 
apples into local storage, for the weather 
was warm. The car-load consisted of No. 1 
fruit, two-thirds of it in barrels and the 
rest in boxes and cartons. The varieties 
were Grimes, Jonathan, Winesap, Ingram, 
Missouri Pippin and York Imperial. 

A store bhilding was rented on the 
main street of the town. Two students at 
the University were hired to clean up the 
store and decorate. Counters were built 
of boards, then covered with bunting. 
Boxes and cartons were placed on the 
counters, and open barrels of all varieties 
were arranged down the middle of the 
room. 

A window display was fixed up. Some 
of the signs in the window were: “No, 
these are not western apples; they are the 
finely flavored Missouri apples’; ‘From 
the Ozarks, the home of the big red apple”’; 
“The taste tells,’ etc. In each window 
was this sign: ‘‘The Apple Store.” 

Advertisements were run in the local 
papers announcing the store opening by a 
number of the largest growers in the state, 
for the purpose of selling direct to con- 
sumers. When opening time came the 
store was packed. The store stayed open 
evenings to catch people who were busy 
during the day. Arrangements were made 
with the delivery system to deliver goods. 

There was no demand for barreled ap- 
ples, because the town was full of barreled 
goods; but two clerks were kept busy sell- 
ing small cartons and dozen lots in paper 
bags. Therefore, the advertising was 
changed and people were no longer urged 
to lay in winter stores. __ 

A new set of posters was prepared. One 

ster was a picture of a girl’s head and 

eneath were the words: ‘She is tired of 
candy; why not send her a carton of our 
delicious apples?” 

The result was instantaneous, and the 
supply of cartons ran short. A new supply 
of cartons was ordered and apples-were 
packed in them. In a week or so there 
were no apples left that were fit to pack in 
cartons. To clean up the undersize apples 
and culls, a “bargain sale’ campaign was 
started. Part of the window display was 
sold to make things look broken and con- 
fused. The windows were painted with 
whiting: ‘Going out of business; every- 
thing must be sold.’”’ The remainder of 
stock was put into barrels, partly filled. 
The prices were marked in odd figures. 

In two days all the apples were sold. 
The buyers had sold a car-load of apples 
in ten days in a town that was already 
apple-soaked. Given a normal year and 
normal town, there is no reason why such 
a venture should not succeed well all during 
the winter. 

Prices on barreled apples were about 
the same as the prices on grocers’ barreled 
apples; the prices on cartons were neces- 
sarily higher, and buyers were glad to 
pay more. A. C. 


Never—once—since the world began 

Has the Sun ever stopped shining. 

His face very often we could not see, 
And we grumbled at his inconstancy; 
But the clouds were really to blame, not he, 
For, behind them, he was shining 


/ REG/N US. PAT. OFF. _. 


Knitted 
Sport Coat 


For 
Indoors 


Outdoors, 
for 


Work 
Play 


A Knitted Coat 


for every man 


to wear anywhere, any time where 
comfort is essential. The Thermo 
Sport Coat is giving good service 
to men in all walks of life. 

It combines good-looks with wear- 
resisting qualities you expect to 
find in a coat that is 


Guaranteed 
~All Wool 


Get one and wear it around the 
house, out at the barn, on the trac- 
tor, or when running into town. 
You'll wonder why you didn’t buy 
one sooner when you find out how 
handy a Thermo Sport Coat is 


for nearly all occasions. 


Shaped to fit—perfectly finished. 
Made in heather mixtures, blue, 
brown, green, olive and oxford gray. 


Good stores sell this coat at $10.00. 


If your dealer can't supply 
you, send us his name 


Swansdown Knitting 


349 Broadway Dept. F 
New York City 


Also Makers of- 


moO 
Wonderful Tailless Kite 


SEND FOR THIS KITE. 
It is 31 inches across, flies in 
the lightest wind, balances 
without a tai 


Sead.10c coin 


of buying one. Give his full name and 
Dad will like to play witb this kite too. Order 
today. Write plainly. > 


'HART-PARR COMPANY 


of the Tractor Industry 


Box 690 Charles City, lowe 


SS 
BELTING 
TRIPE GY 
. 
pony | 
i 
20-8 
| 
% 
| 
stamps, state how acres your 
father farms, whether or not he owas 
ae t | x fl a tractor, if so what kind, if not is he thinking 
IN SYDE TYRES 
~—enuine inner armor for auto tires. Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Agents wanted. LC 
American Accessories Co. _Dept. 819, Cincimati, Ohio 


I Profit by Parcel-Post 


By WASHBURN PETERS, Indiana 


FTER four —_ of selling direct to 
hte y mail, I have learned 
that the parcel-post system is one of the 
biggest boons that has ever come to coun- 
try people, providing they use it intel- 
igently. I have also discovered that 
pays big profits, as I have used 
it extensively during the past few years. 


) I began selling by mail on a small seale 


. at first, because I was a little dubious of 


its feasibility. But after my doubts were 
dispelled, I gradually added to my line of 
mail products. The mail plan of shipping 
saves me much expense in marketing; be- 
sides, I get better prices for my goods by 
this method. If I sold my products to 
retailers I could not expect so much as 
consumers are willing to pay. 
My plan alse saves consumers some 

_money, as I can afford to sell for a little 
Jess than retailers ask for the same prod- 
ucts. In additien to the money saving, 
consumers have the advantage of getti 
strictly fresh geods that have not lai 
around the store a few days before they are 


sold. 

Everything that can be a by 
parcel-post I sell in this way. I get my 
customers through advertising. During 
the spring and summer, when vegetables 
are in season, I run a small advertisement 
once a week in the local papers, telling of 
some vegetable that is — for the mar- 
ket, and soliciting orders. This is all that 
is necessary, for after the first sale to a 
customer of each vegetable, I get enough 
repeat orders to exhaust my supply of that 
particular vegetable. 

In the fall I dispose of all my poultry in 
the same way. raise ducks, geese and 
chickens. Of course, they must be dressed 
and packed in ice before shipping, but the 
higher price I get for them more than pays 
for my trouble. Dressed poultry always 
brings better prices than live poultry, and 
during the holidays I reap a big harvest 
from my products. 
|) During the late fall and early winter 
dressed wild rabbits are another source of 
‘income to me. I have more orders for these 
than I can fill. Hickory-nuts and walnuts 
are easily shipped by parcel-post, and I 
usually sell all that i can gather. I 
never expect to get rich from the sale of 
nuts, but the best part of their sale is that 
they are largely profit. 

Attractively displayed and neatly packed 
wares, and the superior quality of my 
goods, are my best advertisement. The 
repeat orders are the result of quality — 
ucts neatly packed and shipped. They 
look appetizing to the consumer when he 
receives them, and they taste just as good 
as they look. 

Some things, of course, can not be dis- 
tributed by parcel-post, but it pays to 
deal direct with everything that can be 
shipped by mail. 


Window-Seat 


Here’s a suggestion for a window-seat that 
is quite within the ability of the home 
‘carpenter and the home cushion-maker. 
The shelf below the seat will be most con- 
venient for books and magazines. If the 
“trim” of the room is painted, use white 
wood or pine and paint to match the rest 
of the woodwork. 


Double and 


Well fitting body and sleeves 
Wide, perfect fitting collar 


“Old Faithful” work 
in front and in back. 


The materials are best 


play suits ages 2 to 8. 


Honor Bright 


RELIANCE 


fi 


WORK, SHIRT: 


AUGUST, 1920 


Big pockets double cloth reinforced Cuffs wide and extra long 
Deep double yoke across shoulders i 
triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes 


th 


Reinforced faced sleeves as 
Reinforced front opening 
Form fitting sloped shoulders 
Extra wide roomy elbow 
Trimmed and pressed by hand 


Shoulder Protection 
for Hard Workers 


HIRTS might give a man his money’s worth in wear 
with just a single thickness of material at the point of 
greatest wear and strain, but we prefer to give a man 
more than his shirt dollars would ordinarily purchase. There- 
fore the “Milton F. Goodman’, ‘“‘Big Yank’’, “Black Beauty”, and 


shirts are made with a deep double yoke across the 


shoulders reaching from both arm holes and well down over the shoulders 


Honor Bright 


Boys’ Blouses, Shirts and Play Suits 


suited to give the rough and ready service demanded 


of children’s garments. Blouses ages 6 to 15, shirts sizes 1214 to 14%, 


If your storekeeper does not carry Reliance work shirts and 


blouses, shirts and play suits, write us and we 


will see that you are supplied. Address Department M. M. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


* 212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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E more miles you ride 
on Goodrich Tires, the 


greater your wonder grows 
that so many more miles of 
service are still left. 


Goodrich 


“Best in the Long Run” 


The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 


= 
\ 
| 
| 
BEST IN THE LONG RUN 
wey 4 
| 
4 
» 


AUGUST, 1920 


The 300-Egg Hen No Longer a Myth 


HEN the 200-egg hen was de- 
W veloped, it was believed that the 
high-water mark had been reached, 
and when hens were developed with rec- 
ords exceeding 200 eggs in the first laying 
year, it was marveled at. Today, however, 
the hens that lay between 200 and 250 
eggs each in their first year are becoming 
common on the farms where trapnesting 
and special breeding are resorted to, 
. We are surely living in a high-speed era. 
It seems we can not go fast enough. It is 
s0 in everything, even to the hen whe by 
seientific breeding has been launched as a 
“300-egger.’’ Personally, I never owned 
a 300-egg hen, but I know of such records, 
and arrangements are being made to pub- 
lish some of the photos. 

Prof. James Dryden, of the Oregon State 
Agricultural College, in a lecture given at 
the Cornell University, Ithaea, N. Y., said: 
“We no longer speak doubtfully of the 200- 
egg hen, nor do we throw up our hands at 
the mention of a 250-egg hen, because re- 
cently we have produced individual birds 
that in their first year of production have 
given us 300 eggs or better, depositing them 
in trapnests. A pullet that lays from 
twenty-eight to thirty eggs in October is 
sure to lay 300 eggs at the close of her first 
year. Or even if she begins laying in 
November or December, she may become 
a300-egger provided she lays from twenty- 
eight to thirty eggs in from thirty to 
thirty-one days.” - 

The highest known record made by any 
hen was that credited to Lady Eglantine, 
who in the 1914-1915 laying contest at 
Newark, Del., laid 314 eggs. This contest 
was known as the North American Inter- 
national Egg-Laying Contest, held in co- 
operation with the Delaware State Board 
of Agriculture and Delaware College. The 
contest opened November 1, 1914, and 
closed October 31, 1915. 

Lady Eglantine’s official record by 
weeks is as follows: 4, 6, 5, 6, 3, 6, 6, 5, 6, 
7,4, 6, 5, 5, 5, 6, 5, 6, 6, 7, 7, 7, 7, 7, 5, 7, 7, 
7, 6, 6, 7, 6, 7, 7, 7, 6, 6, 6, 6, 7, 6, 7, 7, 6, 6, 
6,7,6,6,5,5,and last nine days of contest,7. 

Lady Eglantine was a Single Comb 


By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


the miniature ovules. To get the num- 
ber, count each round white speck 


White Leghorn, bred and reared on A. A. 
Christian’s Eglantine Poultry Farm at 
Greensboro, Md. She was hatched April 
15, 1914, and was one of a pen of five birds 


entered. This pen laid 1,211 eggs, or a 
fraction over 242 per hen. 

Heredity and environment are the two 
factors which determine egg production. 
Heredity is the transmission of character- 
istics from the parent to the offspring, while 
environment includes all things which af- 
fect the life of the bird, not included under 
heredity. 

The life of a fowl may be divided into 
three parts: First, the embryonic stage or 
life in the egg; second, the growing stage, 
which is from the time it hatches till it is 
mature; third, the mature or reproductive 
stage. 

Professor Patterson, of the Missouri 
State Experiment Station, says: “ Inas- 
much as the pullets are usually mature 
when they reach the contests, we have no 
influence on heredity or the environment 
during the embryonic and developing 
stages. Therefore, environment during the 
reproductive stage is all the influence which 
can be exerted during an egg-laying contest. 
Experiments show that environment is 
greatly responsible for the increased egg 
production.” 

Many think the number of eggs a hen 
can produce is fixed by the number of 
ovules or miniature yolks in the ovary, but 
a count of the ovules in the ovaries of a 
number of hens does not reveal any rela- 
tion between the number of ovules in the 
ovary and the number of eggs produced. 
The numbers range from 2,000 to 4,000, as 
seen with a small hand lens. This is more 
than any hen ever produced during her 
life. A point of greater importance is for 
the hen to be able and inclined to develop 
the ovules into eggs. 2 

Since a hen has many times as many 
ovules as she ever manufactures into eggs, 
the number of ovules is not a limiting fac- 
tor in egg production. This being the case, 
it is not necessary for any one to wait till 
next year, or the next, to get the increase 
which comes through environment, but 
can increase the egg production of his 
present flock by supplying proper condi- 
tions, then make a still greater increase 
later on through breeding. 


The “Age Limit” of Laying Hens 


HAT is the age limit of profitableness 
for hens? For years it was believed 
to come at two years, or rather, the second 
laying year which would make the hen 


that has reached the limit, about two years . 


and nine months old. It was the rule, and 
still is to a considerable extent, to market 
the hens at that age, and in consequence 
many valuable birds have been slaughtered. 
}' In repeated tests, however, made on the 
Farm Journal Poultry Experimental Farm, 
it has been proved that no limit can be 
placed on a fowl’s usefulness. It has also 
been shown that the pullet year is not 
always the best laying year, an example of 
which is the performance of hen No. 70 
which laid 173 eggs in her first year, 
dropped to 170 in her second year, and 
then jumped up to 230 eggs in her third 
year. From hen No. 109 we received 143 
eggs the first year and 164 the second. 
Cecilia was the first hen of the-heavy 
to demonstrate that profitableness 
could be extended over quite a number of 
years. While she never once came near 
equaling her first year’s laying, she has 


proved to be profitable for seven straight 
years, and at this writing lays an egg every 
other day. 

It has been said by one of the college 
professors that at the present high cost of 
feed a hen must lay 100 eggs a year to pay 
her board, and every egg she lays above 
that number is clear profit. Then, on the 
basis of four cents an egg, which is not an 
extravagant average price in this section of 
the country, Cecilia, in her seven laying 
years, gave the following profit: 

First year, $4; second year, $3.12; third 
year, $1.96; fourth year, $2; fifth year, 
$1.20; sixth year, seventy-two cents; 
seventh year, fifty-two cents; making a 
total of $13.52 for seven years, or a fraction 
more than $1.93 a year. 

R. Day, of Berlin, N. J., writes The 
Farm Journal an interesting account of his 
Light Brahma hen which he says is still 
going strong at nine. years of age. The 
letter follows: 

“Mr. Boyer tells of an interesting and 
profitable hen that he has which is nearly 
eight years old. We agree with him that it 


is not only the one and two-year-old hens 
that are worth keeping. We have a pure- 
bred Light Brahma hen that was nine 
years old April 2. She was hatched April 
2, 1911. 
+» “She has always been a good layer, 
although no exact record has been kept of 
her eggs. Last summer she raised a brood 
of chickens successfully. They were early 
chicks and she never really weaned them, 
but went with them all summer, laying 
when they were good size, and when they 
were almost as big as herself they would 
sit on the nest or beside it while she laid. 
She molted early, was broody again in the 
fall, then laid all winter until the middle of 
February, when she became broody again. 

“She is now enjoying a much-deserved 
vacation; she is fat, saucy and active, sing- 
ing and telling us that she will soon be on 
the job again, furnishing her proud owner 
with her usual big, brown, three-ounce 
eggs. Long live Granny!” 

Looking over the records of the late Joan 
of Arc and Cornell Endurance, we find 

[Continued on page 28] 
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*‘More Eggs’ Tonicisa 
writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, Ky. 
She adds, ‘‘I was only getting 12 eggs a 
og and now I get 50.”’ Give your hens 

ew cents’ worth of ‘More Eggs’, the 
wonderful egg producer, and you will 
be amazed and delighted with results. 


Hens Lay 
While Moulting 


During moulting your hens will need 
“More Eggs” to get them over the moult quickly 
and easily, to revitalize their organs and put 
them in fine laying condition. .— read the 
letters below telli ow users actually got eggs 
during moulting! ou, too, can make your hens 
moult fast, get sooner and more eggs all 
fall and winter. his scientific tonic has been 
tried, tested and proven by over 400,000 chicken 
raisers. Try Reefer’s “‘More Eggs’’ on my iron 

money-back guarantee . of satisfaction. 


FREE 


If you wish to toy maker, 
write a or | the pou 
er. 


th being — The’ 
chants k of Kansas City ai’ dollar mheee if you 
oe llar will be re- > 
any days — on reques 


Results! — Read These Letters! 


First Time Hens Laid During Moult 
I have used your ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic since last fall 
and can “tort say it has amply paid me. I have had 
chickens for — and oo is a first time they 
have ever through mou! ig season. 
(on LUGINBUHL> Norwood, Ohio. 


Loafers Before, Layers Now 


My hens have laid through year. It. 
is the first time since I had chickens. Est have always 
been | joafors until I used ‘‘More Eggs,’”’ now they are 
good layers 


” MRS. H. J. SCHULZE, Pittsburgh, Kans. 
Gets Eggs All Year 
Have several friends that wish to use your “‘More 


24 Eggs a Day During Moulting 
Your ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic certainly puts hens in good 
for laying. I had 175 hens that were moult- 
and I 77 feeding them your Tonic and got nearly 
a 
S.J. FRANKENBERGER, Loganton, Penn. 


Send No Money! 


Don’t send any money; just fill in and 
mail coupon. ou will be sent, at once, 
two $1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.” 
Pay the postman upon ah ay 
$1.00, the extra package bei RE, 
Don’t wait—take advantage of this free 
offer TODAY! Reap the BIG profits 
MORE EGGS” will make for you. 
Have plenty of eggs to sell when the 
price is highest. Send TODAY—NOW! 


te Send me the two 2 $1. 00 
for I 


gree to retun to refund me 00 at any time within 30 8, if both of 
ones prove satisfactory in every way. 
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Poultry Wit and Wisdom 


A hen was cackling loud and long. 
Said I to her: ‘‘ How strange your song!”’ 
Said she: scarce song; in fact. 
It’s just a lay, to be eggs-act.”’ 

Saturday Evening Post. 


LEAN eggs only should be selected for 

Lge down in water glass. Never wash 

m, ws this removes some of their natural 
covering. 


Perfectly fresh eggs often get a “black eye”’ 
on the market just because they are not clean. 


A fat chicken is always gone and full 
plump body and limbs will go a long way 
toward finding a customer. Most of the 
chickens sent to market are lean and lanky. 


Hens know more about bringing up chicks 
in five minutes than we do in six weeks. Lots 
of folks worry so much over their chicks that 
they do not leave anything worth while for 
the old hen to do. E.L. V. 


Eggs kept more than two or three days 
should be turned daily, as the yolk may 
gravitate to the lining membrane and adhere 
to it. As the shells are porous, do not let 
the eggs be exposed to steam or strong odors. 


Neighbor’s chickens may get the notion of 
coming over the fence to pick up garden stuff. 
Do not get all sweaty about it, and throw 
stones, and threaten to sue the folks across 
the line. They do not want their chickens to 
do that. Just speak to your neighbors in a 
kindly way about it. Smile a little bit and 
say: ‘I think you will be glad to know about 
it.”” Then smile some more and let it soak in. 
That generally puts a stop to it. Vincent. 


Ireland wins: ‘‘Talking of hens,” remarked 
the American visitor, ‘‘reminds me of an old 
hen my dad once owned. She waquld hatch 
out anything from a tennis-ball to a lemon. 
Why, one day she sat on a piece of ice and 
hatched out two quarts of hot water.” 

“That doesn’t come up to a club-footed hen 
my mother once had,’’ remarked the Irishman. 
“They had been feeding her by mistake on 
sawdust instead of oatmeal. Well, sir, she 
laid twelve eggs and sat on them, and when 
they hatched eleven of the chickens had 
wooden legs and the twelfth was a wood- 
pecker!” London Tit-Bits. 


Turkeys pay at present prices. This is how 
a Delaware woman succeeded in raising a big 
crop last year: When hatched they were put 
with their mother in a clean coop, with dry 
bedding, and fed first on hard-boiled eggs, 
with a sprinkle of chopped dandelion leaves | 
or nettles and a shake of ginger over the eggs. 
A little rolled oats were given the poults to 
pick at, and a drink of sweet milk for a few 
days; after that, sour milk. The poults were 
searched carefully for vermin. The coop 
was changed to new ground daily, and raised 
on crosspieces; dampness will come through 
a floor that rests flat on the ground. If a 
thunder-storm threatened they were driven 
home and put under shelter. Before they 
started out for the day they were given a 
mash of cornmeal and mixed food, scalded 
well, some meat scrap, and some chopped 
dandelion, garlic or lettuce added; on damp 
mornings, a little ginger. A little baking- 
soda was added occasionally to the drinking 
water. Ground oats are better food for young 
turkeys than cracked corn. Abby Speakman. 


The “Age Limit” of Laying 
(Continued from page 27] 


that each of them had seven profitable 
years, and the remaining years showed a 
— of less than 100 eggs. Cecilia has 

ad seven profitable years, and whether 
she Will go above the 100 mark in her 
eighth year remains to be seen. 

The Farm Journal is making up a pen of 
hens of three or more years old to be tested 
not only for longevity, but also for the num- 
ber of years they remain profitable, the laying 
period of their lives, and the total number of 
eggs laid in that time. 

From the tests made to date, it would 
seem to be more wise to keep hens until four 
years old than to sacrifice them at two— 
that is, taken as a flock. However, trap- 
nesting should be adcaeed so that it may be 
known just when a her ceases to be profit- 
able, and then she should be gotten rid of, re- 
gardless of her age. 

The poultryman who adopts a system by 
which he is able to pick out his profitable 
hens, is the man who makes the most money 
out of the least number of fowls. 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best automobile 
tires made. Made under our new and exclus 
sive Internal Hydraulic Expansion Process 
that eliminates Wlow-Out— Stone-Erolee 
—Rim Cut and enables us to sell our tires 
under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every community to 
use and introduce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices to all motor 
car owners. 

FREE TIRES for YOUR OWN CAR 
to a representative in each community, 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


DEPT. 110 PHILADELPHIA 


hingles, V- Crimp, Corru: 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galyanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 


at Rock-Bottom Factory ‘Prices.’ Positively greatest 
offer ever 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
or repairs. Guaranteed 


rot; fire, rust, lightning proo 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and 
samples. We sell direct 
to you—right from fae- 
user. Ask 


for - 
Book No. 851 


Low PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Steel Garages. Set 

any place. Send postal for 

Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 


Samples & 


801-851 Pike St, Cincinnati, 0, Roofing Boon 


How To Keep Chicks Growing 


Prevent Lice and Mites—Save Feed 


The simple methods used successfully by the 
American Poultry Experiment Station are given in _ 
a free 16-page bulletin which will be sent free to. \ 
every reader who writes before all are gone. Write 


T. E. Quisenberry, Dept. 1028, Kansas City, Mo. 
$13 pay Ola Chacks 


Postpaid Anywhere. Pure Bred. 
Healthy Greatest Layers. 


8 Varieties ¥ Million for 1920 
Write for Free Catalog 


FARROW-HIRSH CO., Peoria, Ill. 


Raise Poultry and Rabbits 


RABBIT BOOK, 25c. our Paper 1 year $1.0 
SPECIAL—Book and Paper 1 year $1.15 
SAMPLE COPY and Book List FREE 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept.-B-26, Syracuse, LY. 
healthy, from Hi 
Hilipot Quality diavers. Well- 
CHICKS 
guaranteed. Book. W. F. Hillpot, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 
23 thoroughbred varieties. es, Cath 
B ABY CHICKS alog free. Mammoth Hatch- 
ery, Box 206, Glen Ellyn, Ill, 
FERRETS e Thousands of them to kill Mil- 
© lion of rats. Price list free. 
Catalogue 10c. ©. H. Keefer & Co., Greenwich, Ohie 
Peultry, Turk G Ducks, Guineas, 
Fine Breeds ‘Dore, Stok 
Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 
Game id hite and 
Beautiful Marine Fowls” red, whi 


Delicious gamey flesh; wonderful 
Circular free. Alfred . Graham, Cameron, 


SAMPLE Poultry Leg Band. | Lowest 
FRE prices, 15 Leading Styles, all sizes. 16 
Samples, all different, 25c. A.C. ine, Quakertown, Pa- 


Baby Chic of all Loading. 


JOHN ER, ©h tila, 


e BOYER, 
White Wyandottes. ‘Svenve, Hammonton, 
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Powdered Milk 


GOOD many people never heard of 


. powdered milk, yet its production is 


on a constantly ascending’scale. In New 
York state last year, more powdered milk 
was manufactured than ice-cream. The 
exact quantity was close to 15,000,000 
pounds, selling at wholesale for about 
seventy cents 4 pound. 

Powdered milk is a useful dairy »prod- 
uct, little as the general public knows about 
it. It is simply good wholesome fluid 
milk from which the water has been taken. 
Its use is largely the result of its light 
weight and its excellent keeping properties. 
Lumber and mining camps far from dairy 
herds rely on powdered milk; ships take 
it on, long voyages; campers use it. In 
some of the milk strikes of the past few 
years, when a city’s milk supply was 

eatly reduced, milk powder was pressed 
into service. 

Owing to its highly condensed nature, 
powdered milk can be marketed in all 
corners of the world. It is an important 
side-product in the American dairying in- 
dustry. Powdered milk blasts a wider 
market for the entire dairy industry in 
making a special niche for itself. It is one 
help in solving the summer surplus prob- 
lem with which cities are sometimes con- 
fronted. J.T. B., Colorado. 


An old milk can makes a good rat-trap. 
Place bacon rind, cheese, cracked walnuts 

Zor other good bait in the bottom, and set 
the can in a likely place. Once inside the 
can, the rats will have a hard session to 
get out again. 


Name Your Farm 


Every farm should be named. The matter 
of picking the name is something that 
bothers a good many. I know one neigh- 
bor who was looking for a name until he 
moved off the farm, but he never could 
decide on anything suitable. 

had that job two years ago. The farm 
was situated on a little jog in the mac- 
adamized road that runs by our house. 
The jog is probably 400 feet. Finally that 
occurred to me as the fitting name—The 
Jog” Farm—and as I am working around 
the place in touring time I hear the remark 
so often, “‘Well, that farm is named right, 
isn’t it?’ The name “Jog’’ also suggests 
the very opposite. of laziness, as a real 
farmer today must eternally be on the jog. 

Another thing—this farm name is dis- 
tinctive. . There is no other farm named 
this so far as I know. There are dozens 
of Shady Oaks, River Views, and so on; 
but when one sees this name he will re- 
member it. So far, I am not able to real- 
ie On this name, but the time will soon 
come when I can. The stock and produce 
we have to sell will come to be known by 
the farm name as much as by my own ap- 
pendage. Folks who go by see the chickens 
or stock, and remember where it is by the 
peculiar crook in the road, and the farm so 
named. Already I get two or three letters 
a month addressed to the farm name alone. 

Select a name that is different. Make it 
mean something peculiar to your farm. 

ou can do it. It may take a few months 
to _— it, but it is there. 

to. 


Earl Rogers. 


aah? 
*‘Lying on the sand” 


Are wife and baby. 


You'd do anything possible 
for their comfort; for their 
health; for their protection. 
Of course you would unless 
you forgot. 


Don’t put off investigating the 


INTERNATIONAL 


OnerirE HEATER 


For the Onepipe brings your fam- 


ily the comfort and protection of 


steady, even, healthful warmth all 
over the house, all winter long. It is 
so inexpensive to install and operate 
that its yearly cost is seldom more 
than for out-of-date stoves. Its 
triple inner casing keeps your cellar 
cool. It is the one Heater, sub- 
stantially, scientifically built for real, 
lasting economy, by a company with 
three-quarters of a century experi- 
ence in the manufacture of high 
grade furnaces and boilers. 

Send for catalog, chart and question blank, 
which when filled out and returned, enables 


our experienced engineers to give you un- 
biased, honest heating advice free. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER 
Company 
Makers of Boilers, Furnaces and 
Onepipe Heaters 


8-28 Garfield St. Utica, N. Y. 


Postpaid. 8 for $2.40. 
shears, 


Nine reliable kinds—hardiest strains—yield 
more per acre—require less seed. Sound—graded 
seed—cleaned clean, free of cockle, rye, smut, 
lic.. Prices are just. 
rite for free. Catalog and samples, Mention 
this paper. 
A. H. Hoffman, Inc. , Landisville, LancsCo. , Pa. 


Practical experience 
BANKER 
rection W. B. Car- 


ter, 14 years president Dunlop State Bank. 
Bolendid opportunities for trained men both in 
city and country. Learn new Commercial Bank- 
ing System; work on bookkeeping machines cost- 
ing $1,000 each. Let us tell you how 4 to 6 
weeks’ course will to positions as cashier 
and Simply send name today. 

MISSOURI BANKING SCHOOL 

301D Hall Building, Kansas City, Mo, 


Comfort 


a> | 
The to comfort and economy our 
ToThriftville is and is described to help you have thet “Good Living and 
10%’’ the Editors are talking about. Read pages, and get in 
touch with the newest ideas offered for your comfort and 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


It’s New Laval 


In-fact, De Laval Separators pay for themselves 
many times over; and as the number of cows in- 
creases, it pays to buy new, up-to-date De Lavals 


of larger capacity. 


The local De Laval agent will gladly take a 
new separator out to your place, set it up, and let 
_it prove by its performance that it skims clean and 
is easy to turn and easy to clean, even under un- 


favorable conditions. 


A new De Laval will pay for itself in a few 
months because of the cream it saves—and besides 
it saves labor and time. 


If a demonstration is wanted, call 
the local De Laval agent. If you do 
not know him, write nearest office 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


165 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Many new De Lavals will be delivered to farmers 
this summer, and they will soon pay for themselves. 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ENGINE, 
PRICES 


STARTS 
wiTHOUT 
CRANKING 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Gas. 
fuel 


Use = 
to- 


ARDER SILOS 


: \\ save labor and reduce feed bills. For 
\}\\\\ 20 years America’s leading silo. Used 
by U. S. Government. Valuable im- 
Hi! provements this year—new Gambrel 
Jill roof adds to capacity. Write today 

for free book, ‘‘Saving with Silos.’’ 
HARDER MFG. CO., Box 10, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


the big type Flemish 

For Sale, Tene cles high 

class New Zealand Reds; and R. Re 

Belgian Hares; Guinea Pigs; Ferrets; 

Pigeons; White Mice and | ate, Ther. 


MOHAWK RABBITRY 


Dept. B Indianapolis, Ind. 


With Horses, 9 Cat- 
Big money-maker, all ready for business, splendid home with 
horses, cows, poultry, machinery, 30 cords wood, fodder, part 
growing crops, lot household furniture; machine-worked fields, 
spring-watered pasture, 500 cords wood, market nearby; 75,000 
ft. timber, apples, pears, cherries, big sugar orchard; 6-room 
house, big barn, running water; everything $2800, easy terms. 
Details page 12 Strout’s Big Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains. 
Copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 F B Nassau St., New York City 


Has 
\No Scrub Bulls 


We will send this banner to the first 
county that gets rid of scrub bulls 


HE Farm Journal will send a banner 
similar to the above to the first county to 
register 100 per cent purebred bulls 

Three counties have already made bids for 
the banner, but in every case it turned out 
that there were some crossbreds or scrubs 
still remaining in the counties. 

One county agent in Wyoming stated that 
there were four crossbred bulls in his county. 
All four of the bulls were in the feed lots and 
would not be used in case. we awarded the 
banner to that county. But the Stock Editor. 
ruled that the crossbreds would have to be 
considered as scrubs in winning The Farm 
Journal banner, and the county agent was 
told to ‘“‘butcher, castrate, or sell out of the 
county the four crossbreds’’ in order to get 
the banner. This has not been done, and 
therefore we still offer the banner. 


From Longhorns to Purebreds 


[Continued from page 19] 


breeding its own cattle or importing them’ 
from eastern markets. 

About 1875 the exportation of American 
cattle and dressed beef to England was tried 
out, and proved to be such a profitable phase 
of the business that it was soon established 
on a permanent basis, with the result that 
rapidly increasing numbers of cattle found 
their way to Liverpool and other British 


orts. 

The English farmers soon discovered that 
their business was seriously endangered by 
this new competition, and immediately 
started opposition to it. They fought for 
protective tariffs and made claims that 
American beef was diseased and unwholesome. 
As a result of this opposition, restrictions 
were placed upon the importation of Amer- 
ican beef into Western Europe. 

Many Englishmen realized that the export 
business had come to stay, and decided to 
fight competition at its source by engaging 
in American ranching. It was estimated in 
1884 that one-sixth of the cattle in the United 
States were owned by Englishmen. In this 
way sprang up the great corporations which 
for years practically conérolled the cattle in- 
dustry in the West. 

Contemporaneous with the growth of the 
cattle corporations two other great sets of 
interests were established—the railroads and 
the packing induStry. The Union Stock 
Yards were established at Chicago in 1865, 
and with them grew up the packing industry. 

A keen competition soon arose between the 
packers and the producers of beef. The rail- 
roads came in for a large share of the profits. 
Both packers and railroads had a distinct 
advantage over the cattlemen; first, because 
they were organized; and, sécond, because 
they had a monoply control over the trans- 
portation and packing industries. On the 
other hand, it was almost impossible for the 
cattlemen to form any sort of combination 
which would enable them to control and 
regulate the sale of livestock. This one-sided 

ame has since been restricted by various 
aws, but it still exists to a very consider- 
able extent even to the present day. 

The western range cattle business was 
therefore brought to an end through the de- 
velopment of the forces which it had brought 
about. Through the rapid settlement of the 
West, the free range gave way to smaller 
privately owned ranches; the fencing of the 
range made the long drives an impossibility; 
the packing and barbed wire consolidations 
came to stay; govérnment regulation of rail- 
roads was provided for, and the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry was established. 
Thus by about 1885 the free range was a thing 
of the past. 


. 


Scrubs Still Here 
, 
| } 
— 
x 
O 
} In the face of rising costs, I } re 
have reduced engine prices. By in- } 
creasing production, making my factory 
the largest, selling direct to user, I build } 
its engines for less and give you the benefit. , 
90 Days Trial | 
bes You have 90 daystotry the OTTAWA and you | : 
protected by my. liberal ten year guarantee. ‘ 
a Sizes 14 to 22 H-P. Cash or Easy Terms— : rr 
make engine pay for itself while you use it. 
REE 
Sing’ odes and 
= OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
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Dare You Shoot Stray Cows? 
and Other Legal Answers 


By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


IGHT To Shoot Trespassing Cattle: If 
my neighbor’s cattle break into my 
field, have I the right to shoot them? 
South Dakota. Chak 
No. Even though the cattle are trespass- 
ing on your property through no fault of 
yours, but entirely through the fault of the 
owner, this does not entitle you to inflict 
upon them any wilful or wanton injury. You 
may drive them off your and, using due care 
not to injure them, and may then sue the 
owner for the damages done by them; or you 
may impound the cattle and keep them until 
reasonable damages are paid. 


Father’s Duty To Pay Wages to Son : If 
a son remains on his father’s farm after he 
becomes of age and works for his father 
receiving no compensation except his heand 
and clothes, can he afterward compel his 
father to pay him wages for the time he has 
worked? Subscriber, New Hampshire. 

Where a son continues after he becomes of 

age to live as a member of his father’s house- 
hold, to perform services for his father and 
to receive support from him, the services are 
presumed to be performed and the support 
furnished out of love and affection, and the 
son can not afterward recover from his 
father compensation for the services performed 
by him. Where the son does continue to live 
with his father in the manner stated above, 
the parties should, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing future misunderstanding, make an express 
agreement as to compensation. 
Trustee’s Commissions; Taxes on Mort- 
gaged Property: 1. Where, by the terms 
of a will, property is left in trust, and the 
same person is appointed executor and 
trustee, is he, after the estate is settled, 
entitled to a commission on each install- 
ment of interest collected by him as 
trustee and turned over to the beneficiary? 
2. Who should pay the taxes on mortgaged 
property? M., New York. 

1. Yes. After the settlement of the estate 
and the allowance of commiss‘ons to the ex- 
ecutor, the trustee continues entitled to com- 
missions on interest thereafter collected and 
paid out by him, with this limitat on, how- 


, ever, that the person acting as executor and 


trustee shall not receive one commission as 
executor and another as trustee for collecting 
and disbursing the same money. 2. The 
mortgagor or debtor is regarded as the gen- 
eral owner of the property subject to the lien 
of the mortgage, and it is his duty to pay the 
taxes on the property. 


Taxation of Stocks and Incomes: 1. Are 
dividend-paying and non-dividend-paying 
oil and mining stocks taxable, if they are 
said to be non-assessable? If so, what is 
assessed, the market or the par value? 2. 
If a man who has owned a farm for ten 
years sells it for $5,000, how much income 
tax must he pay? If he and his wife owned 
the farm jointly, how much must each pay? 

Vermont. A Reader. 

1. Shares of corporate stock are taxable to 
the individual owner at their market or actual 
value, without regard to whether or not they 


- are dividend-paying. The term ‘‘non-assess- 


able,’’ as applied to such stocks, has no refer- 
ence to their liability to taxation, but means 
that the purchaser of the shares can not be 
required by the corporation or its creditors 
to pay to ‘the corporation an assessment or 
amount in addition to the purchase price 
originally paid by him. 2. The gain or profit 
from the sale of the farm for the purpose of 
the income tax is to be ascertained by de- 
ducting from the $5,000 the fair market value 
of the farm on March 1, 1913. Husband and 
wife may make separate reports of their in- 
come or may join in one report. If they 
unite in making one report, they are entitled 
to an exemption of $2,000; if they make 
separate reports, the exemption of $2,000 
may be claimed by either or divided between 
them, but they can not thus obtain any 
arger exemption; so the amount of the ag- 
gregate tax to be paid by husband and wife 
is a same_whether they make one report 
or two. 


LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
each in its turn, ifs of interest to the general 
reader. Those who want immediate replies by 
mail should remit One Address, “Law 

partment,” this 


BEFORE USING TARVIA : 
Photograph shows wretched condition of Fourth 
Avenue M ilwaukee, Wis., before it was salvaged 
with ‘ “Tarvia-X. 


AFTER USING TARVIA 
The same street, showing how the “Tarvia-X” 
resurfacing has made it smooth, mudless, 
dustless and traffic-proof. 


To Get Good Roads. 
—Cheaply—Quickly— 
Save the Roads You Have! 


MILES and miles of good 
gravel and macadam 
roads throughout the country 
can be restored to meet mod- 
ern traffic requirements. The 
way to do this is to utilize the 
existing road as a foundation 
for a traffic-proof Tarvia top. 
And where crushed stone or 
slag is available, the com- 
munity so favored .not only 
can save its roads but save con- 
siderable money in the bargain. 


Many progressive commu- 
nities recognize this fact, and 
are Carrying out an extended 
road salvage program, rather 
than build newroadsat present 
exorbitant prices. 


For example, the City of 
Milwaukee has in this way 
transformed 1,700,000 square 
yards of water-bound mac- 
adam into splendid modern 
streets to the complete satis- 
faction of both the city au- 


thorities and the traveling 
public. 


Whether you require a good 
binder for new construction, a 
dust-preventive, a patching or 
maintenance material, Tarvia, 
in its various grades, provides 
an economical and satisfac- 
tory solution. 


Tarvia Roads are durable, 
dustless and mudless. They 
are also waterproof and frost- 
proof and require a minimum 
of upkeep expense. 


Illustrated Booklet, telling 
about the various Tarvia treat- 
ments, free on request. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers 
as well as road authorities, The Barrett 
Company has organized a Special Service 
Department which keeps up to the minute 
on all road problems. If you will write to the 
nearest office regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity, the matter will 
have the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for the asking. 
If you want better roads and lower taxes, this 
Department can greatly assist you. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis_ Cleveland Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh pores New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City Minn Delies City 

r n Jo own Lebanon 
Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Eliza Buffalo 4 
THE Banger? COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg aver 

t. John, N. B. ‘ Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. 8. 
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Ajax Cord Tires are built by selected 
experts. These men build with uncommon 
care and skill. Each ply of cord is laid gently 
in position — never stretched or pulled. 


“Thus full resiliency is retained. 


That’s why the Ajax Cord rides so 
.smoothly, and gives, as it should, with each 
shock of the country road. 


Shoulders of Strength, bracing and rein- 
forcing both sides of the Cleated Tread, 


add surprising mileage. 


Your nearest Ajax Sales and Service 
Depot is headquarters for Ajax Cord, Ajax 
Road King (fabric), Ajax Tubes and Ajax 
H. Q. (High Quality) Tire Accessories. 


‘" AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Ine. 
NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 


The Best Bulletin of the Month 


The best bulletin this month is Extension 
Circular 30, ‘‘ Potato Seed Certification,” 
issued by the South Dakota Extension 
Division, Brookings, S. Dak. The circular 
is available to our South Dakota readers who 
request it from their Experiment Station, 
For other readers we have condensed it; 


ARLY in 1919 South Dakota potate 

growers woke up to the fact that they 
must grow better potatoes. Accordingly, 
they put into practise a plan for seed in- 
spection and seed certification. This plan 
will develop the seed-potato industry, and 
improve the quality of table potatoes, 
The certification and inspection scheme 
worked beautifully last year, and therefore 
was continued this year, and is to be per- 
manent. Twenty growers received certifi- 
eates last year. 

In carrying out the certification work, 
local tato growers’ associations are 
for: in different communities; the of- 
ficers of these associations help in inspee- 
tion and certification, and each community 
is asked to grow a single variety. 

All seed stock is thoroughly sorted be- 
fore cutting; rotted tubers are thrown out, 


All seed stock is treated before cutting, - 


either with standard corrosive sublimate 
or formaldehyde solutions, as recommended 
by The Farm Journal every year. 

All applicants for certification must grow 
a seed plat each year. This plat must be 
kept free from mixture, disease and run- 
out tubers. Seed for next year’s plat is 
selected from the best hills in this plat, and 
the rest is sold, or used for general planting, 

Varieties: The only varieties that can 
be certified are those that have distinct 
characteristics and are adapted to South 
Dakota. The 1920 list, adopted by the 
South Dakota Potato Growers’ Associati 
comprises Early Ohio, Irish Cobbler, Rur; 
New Yorker, Green Mountain, Bliss 
Triumph and King. Through inspection, 
controllable diseases will be weeded out. 

-Who may apply: Any South Dakota 
potato grower whose varieties and seed 
stock come up to the requirements can 
apply for inspection and certification. All 
applications must be made by June 15 of 
the year of planting. The application 
must tell varieties, acreage, source of seed, 
yield preceding year, crop history for past 
three years of the field to be used, nature 
of soil. A fee of $2 is to be paid to Chief 
Inspector, Potato Certification, Extension 
Division, Brookings, 8. Dak., when appli- 
cation is made, and $1 an acre for each acre, 

Three inspections were made this year— 
during blooming time, as late as possible 
while leaves are still green, and after 
harvesting, at or before shipping. 

First inspection: A plat is disqualified 
if there are more than eighty hills an acre 
infected with blackleg, more than 250 
plants of foreign varieties, or more than 
450 weak plants, including curly dwarf, 
mosaic, wilt, ete. 

Second inspection: More than twenty 
hills per acre of blackleg, or seventy-five 
hills of foreign varieties disqualifies. Fifty 
hills are dug for samples; if five per cent 
produce much less than the average yield, 
the plot is disqualified. A single specimen 
of powdery scab or black wart disqualifies. 
More than 150 hills per acre. of wil 
mosaic or curly dwarf, or the presence 
late blight, disqualifies. 

Third inspection: Plat is disqualified by 


. the presence of powdery scab, black wart . 


or late blight; more than five per cent of 
brown ring discolorations of fusarium 
wilt; more than ten per cent of scab. 

When the potatoes meet the standards, 

ief Inspector will keep a duplicate, 50 
grower’s seed. All potatoes shipped for 
séed purposes must bear a tag of certt 
fication. The trade-mark of the South 
Dakota Potato Growers’ Association 18 
also used in shipping potatoes, and it m- 
sures good potatoes. 3 
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Hot Weather Orchard and Garden Hints 


August is the month to plant a cover crop in the orchard 


| 


Home-made leveler that can be used to prepare ground fof cover crop 


Persian insect-powder with four parts 
of air-slaked lime and dust it on the 
plants. 


Stop cultivation in the orchard and sow 
a cover crop. 


Start geraniums. during August for 
winter blooming. 


Strawberries, if started in August, may 
produce a small crop the following spring. 


Plant early this month: Snap-beans, 
radishes, turnips, spinach, lettuce, kale, 
early peas, beets, carrots, Chinese cabbage. 


Seeds of larkspur, pansy, columbine and 
hardy chrysanthemum may be planted 
out-of-doors in August. This will save a 
year of waiting for them to bloom. Most 
of these, and other perennials, will bloom 
next year. 


“Tree trunks never stretch,” said a 


Fr« cabbage-worms: Mix one part of 


_ writer in arecent Farm Journal. I wonder 


if he ever experimented with trees to know 
ifthat were true? Try it. Take any young 
tree, say two or three years old, drive a 
stake beside it and mark the tree even 
with the top of the stick. Watch, and you 
will find the trunk does stretch. Of course 
the older a tree is the less it stretches, and 
robably sooner or later ceases altogether; 
ut young vigorous growing trees do 
R. 
Weevils can be killed in beans and peas 
by the use of carbon bisulphide. To treat 
these put them in a jar, tub or other vessel 


-which can be covered tightly. Put into 


a glass about one teaspoonful of carbon 


bisulphide for each ten gallons of space in 


the enclosure and place the glass in with 
the beans. Allow them to remain in the 
fumes of the carbon bisulphide over 
night, then take them out and place 
indry storage quart- 


cessfully held in check if infeeted trees are 
— y cut out, root and branch, and 
urned. 


Orchard Fertilizers 


In 1896 the New York Experiment Station 
at Geneva began fertilizing an apple or- 
chard. In 1911 it was reported that the 
effects were negative—neither good nor 
bad. Since then there have been eight ad- 
ditional harvests to judge from, and the 
results are not materially different. ~ The 
three points factoring in the determination 
of the effects of the fertilizers are yield of 
fruit, size of apples, and trae growth. 
The combination of phosphoric acid and 
—— and complete fertilizer treatment 
as caused small increases in yield and 
probably somewhat more vigorous growth. 
Manure did not cause an appreciable 
increase in yield or growth, nor was the 
addition of nitrogen in the complete fer- 
tilizer of measurable value in growth. 
Phosphoric acid used alone has been of no 
value. These are results of work in a culti- 
vated orchard on soil naturally well sup- 
plied with the plant food elements. On 
thin, infertile soils, or in sod orchards, the 
result might be quite different. 


Packages Double Potato Prices 


Sweet potato growers have demonstrated 
that attractive packages double the prices 
of the products. The adoption of bushel 
hampers raised the price of graded sweet 
otatoes more than twice that received 
or barrel stock, and five times the price 
received for sacked potatoes. 

The market demands medium-sized, 
uniform sweet potatoes, free from bruises 
and decayed spots. In grading, the large 


ers. Do not take- 
lamps or lighted 
matches near the 


breathe the fumes. 


Keep a close watch 
for the peach-yel- 
lows. Clusters of 
thin, wiry, sickly 
looking shoots on 
main branches are 


symptom. If in 
doubt, send a speci- 
men to your state 
experiment station. 
Nocureisknown for 


overgrown,crooked 
broken and bruised 
roots are kept out 
for home use. The 
grades are ‘market 
selects” or ‘‘primes” 
and “seconds.” 
Growers have learn- 
ed that it is best 
to offer only the 
“selects” and keep 
the others at home 
for feeding, since 
the higher grade, 
when sold in at- 
tractive hampers, 
_ brings just as much 


money as the whole 


the yellows, but the 
ase can be suc- 


Attractive packages sell good crops 


crop would bring in 
barrels. E.W.G. 


Healthy 
Vegetables 
The U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture recommends that you ri 
our seeds and soil of infection 


fore planting by using 


Prevents potato scab and black-leg 
iseases that attack beets and other 
vegetables. (Guards against onion rot, 
smut and smudges cucumber root 
rot. Prevents mould in celery and 
lettuce, parsnips and other covered 
seeds when applied to the beds before 
Buy Formaldehyde—of the 
Perth mboy Chemical Works’ Lab- 
oratories—at your dealer. Big book 
giving full directions for scienti 
treatment, free upon request. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 2 


EVERGREENS 


For Fall Planting 


September is the ideal time for . 
planting Evergreens. We have tens 
of thousands of thrifty specimens yy 
ready for immediate shipment 
We ball and burlap them 
without any extra charge. 

Write today for catalog describ- 
ing Evergreens for lawns, hedges 
and windbreaks, also complete 
line of fruit trees and small fruits. 


Harrisons’ 
Nurseries 
Box 12, Berlin, Maryland 


Make Money — Be an 
AUCTIONEER 


Missouri Auction School, the largest Auction 
School in the world. Four weeks course fits you to 
make big money. Col. A.W. Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 
made $1000 one day;Col. E. Walters,Skedee, Okla., 
made $1746 one day. If you want $50 to$100 a day 
write today for free 67-page annual and read the 
stories of successes made by our graduates. 
Simply send name--let us tell you how to bea 
Successful and Prosperous Auctioneer. W. B. 
CARPENTER, Pres., Missouri Auction School, 
Dept. N, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 4 
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Extra Tested for 
Extra Miles 


Buy tires you know are right. 
Racine Tires—Miulti-Mile Cord 
and Country Road Fabric—are 
Extra Tested to yield Extra Miles. 
Racine Absorbing Shock Strip, 
an extra strip of blended resilient 
rubber, welds tread and carcass 
perfectly—the industry’s greatest 
mile-making feature. Racine 
Tires are extra quality tires— 
that’s why they are economy tires 
_ for car owners everywhere. Be 

sure every tire you buy bears the 
name Racine Rubber Company. 


b 


To Control Squash-Bugs 


By S. F. AARON 


HE squash-bugs are well and most un- 

favorably known almost everywhere that 
squash, cucumber and other cucurbits are 
grown. The insects suck the juices of the 
plants, often greatly injuring them. South 
of the fortieth parallel there are two broods, 
and north of it generally but one. The eggs, 
shown above, are deposited on the under 
side of the leaves, and the active insects com- 
monly feed where more sheltered, though 
often swarming on the-stems. The best way 
to combat the squash-bugs is to cut and 
destroy the vines after the second brood of 
bugs is hatched and before the pests can start 
another generation. Spraying with nicotine 
sulphate will kill the young bugs. 


From the Garden Editor’s Mail 


I have selected sweet potatoes for a number 
of years from the’ most prolific hills, and of 
good desirable shape, with most gratifying 
results. I have grown and selected contin- 
uously from seed procured in 1899, and the 
strain has improved both in yield and quality. 
Missouri. Godfrey Winkler. 


Late fall vegetables: Just so long as we 
continue to plant successional crops of vege- 
tables during July and up to August 10, 
just that much later in the fall we will have 
nice fresh vegetables. I find the fall garden 
just as profitable as the spring garden, if not 
more so. Why? For the simple reason that 
most every farmer tries to have a spring and 
summer garden, yet, nine out of ten never 
give a thought to the fall garden. There- 
fore, vegetables are usually scarcer at this 
season, and higher priced. 

Virginia. W. H. Harrison. 

Late peas: The last sowing of peas in the 
home garden may be made as late as the 
second week in August. Some dwarf variety 
such as Little Gem or Alaska should be used. 
Where there are from torty to fifty days left 
before frosts are due, dwarf varieties have 
time to mature. Peas for late crop should be 
planted two inches deep. The soil should not 
be very rich in nitrogenous matter, because 
the plants will run to vine and have very few 
pods. Peas leave the soil richer than it was 
before they were planted, and for ‘this reason 
early peas may be very profitably followed 
by lettuce, spinach or celery. R. 


Barrel stave as garden aid: If you do not 
like to kneel down and soil your dress 
dampen your knees, try the humble barrel 
stave. You will be surprised to find how 
comfortably it conforms to the contour of 
your knees and bends with your every move- 
ment, how easily it can be grasped by its 
slightly upturned end, how, almost uncon- 
sciously, you wriggle it along as you work. It 
can also be used as a measure, to space rows 
or plants; a notch easily marks it. The 
barrel stave could not be a better garden help 
if it had made to order for that special 
purpose. Mrs. P. H. P., Missourr. 


Onion sets are easily harvested with a 
wheel-hoe and garden rake. Since seeds 


planted for the purpose of raising bottom 
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sets are usually sown thickly in wide rows, 
the sweeps of the wheel-hoe readily loosen 
them; then they may be raked out and 
gathered up with very little trouble. Onion 
sets may be left in the ground after ripenin 

as long as there is no danger of sprouting an 

sending up green shoots. If spread out in a 
dry, airy place after harvesting, until freezing 
weather, they will be in prime condition to 
store during the winter. They should never 
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two, depending on how dry and brittle the 
vines are. Then, turn out into a barrel, shake 
out the vines and leave beans and small refuse 
in barrel. Some good windy day, let the 
wind blow through them by turning them 
into another barrel from a pail held about 
three feet above the barrel. It only takes 
about five minutes to fill and thresh a bag. 
When you get through; your beans, vines, 


35 


. when the plant is properly headed in the fall. 


It grows best in the*cool fall season. If seed 
is sowed early in August some of the plants 
can be used for greens in about six weeks, 
leaving most of the plants to head up in the 
late fall. The seed should be sowed thinly in 
rows, and the plants thinned out to stand six 
or seven inches apart. A row forty feet long 
will provide an abundance of salad and greens 
for a family all through the fall, even after 


etc., are all cleaned up. Vines can be burned 
soon as job is done. . F. Laveren. 


Chinese cabbage is a highly desirable 
garden crop for planting in August. The 
crisp tender golden yellow leaves of this new 
vegetable are without equal for salad or slaw 


be allowed to freeze. Mrs. C. B. S., Kansas. 


Threshing beans: Take a large bag, such 
as bran comes in, cram in all the beans you 
can get in, tie up and beat with the flat side 
of a shovel or spade for.about a minute or 


most other vegetables are killed by frost. The 
plants will continue to grow after being ex- 
posed to freezing, as they are very hardy. 
By covering with straw, the heads may be 
kept in the garden almost until Christmas. 


' HE supremacy of the Fairbanks Morse \ 
Z” Farm Engine was predestined. It had 
to be. For not another engine offered so 
much in workmanship—in factory-created 
quality—and in farm-t performance. 
Over a quarter-million shrewd judges of engine 
Values made this engine famous over-night! 
oe They found in the “Z” that dependability 
that they had hoped for since the day of the 
first farm engine. They justified the faith of the 


and of men who made this engine by endorsing their 
yes product to the extent of buying over fifteen 
and the million dollars Worth from “Z” Engine rs. 
—s In the “Z” they bought dependable power— 
oan more than enough for every farm need for 
of vege- which the type Jou choose is adapted—de- 


pendable workmanship which has made the 


| garden € utmost of high grade materials—a correct de- 
“on that sign—Bosch Magneto—all unified by the 
ring and efficient service rendered by thousands of “Z” 
Engine dealers. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
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You Can Make 
$500 to 51000 


a Month Milling 
“Flava” 
in your community on this New Won- 
derful Mill — no previous milling ex- 
perience necessary 
Be a Miller 


and have a dignified, Surmenat 
business that will earn you steady 
profits the entire year. 

Grind your home-grown wheat, 
supply your community with flourand 
feed. You save the freight on the 
wheat going out, and the flour and 
feed coming in. 

Besides earning the regular milling 
profits you get the extra profit of mak- 
ing “A BETTER BARREL OF 
FLOUR CHEAPER” on the famous 
“MIDGET MARVEL,” The new pro- 
cess, self-contained, one-man, roller 
flour mill that is revolutionizing the 
milling industry. It requires less than 
half the power and labor of the usual 
rolier mill and makes a creamy white, 
better flavored that retains the 
health building vitamines and the 
natural sweet flavor of the wheat. 

Our customers are given the privi- 
lege of using our Nationally advertised 
Brand 


“Famous for its Flavor” 


We furnish the sacks with your 
mame ptinted on them. OUR SER- 
VICE DEPARTMENT examines sam- 
ples of your flour every thirty days 
and -keeps your products up to our 

. high “ Flavo”’ standard. We start you 
in business with our “‘ Confidential 
Plans’’ and teach you the busi- 

milling and selling flour. You 
can start in this most delightfully 
profitable business, with our 15 
per day, mill with as 
little as $3,500 capi- 
tal. Other sizes up 
to 100 barrels. 

Over 2000 communi- 
ties already have 
Midget Marvel Mills. 
Start now milling 

*Flavo’’Flourin your 
own commuhity be- 
fore some one else 
— advantage of 


= ( 

Write today for our Free Book, ** The 
Wonderful Fleur Milt. — 

The Mill Co. 


864-870 Trust Bldc., Owensboro, Ky 


Buckeye all-metal bins Be 
and corn eribs are built to Be 
endure. They are a lasting & 
insurance against grain losses 
efter the harvest—rat-proof, # 
weather-proof, fire-proof and 
thief-preof. All sizes—round, 
oblong and wagon-shed type. 


Send for free booklet today 


Thomas & Company 
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Selling Country Butter Direct 


By J. T. BARTLETT, Colorado 


ELLING butter direct to private cus- 

tomers usually increases the profit 
greatly; sometimes more than doubles it. 
The extra effort is not necessarily great. 

We have a friend who’sells from twenty 

to meee 4 unds a week, has done it for 
his “trouble” is negligible; in 

Pret, t, he enjoys the opportunity to 

“pass the time of day’’ with customers. 

The town in which he trades is strung 
out along a winding river, and on one long 
street. Out of his rig and into a dozen or 
oma kitchens involves little time and 
abor 

Cash dealing is the most satisfactory 
basis for a retail butter — _ in many 
cases it is the only practical basis. The 
credit customs of numereus towns are a 
stumbling-block. Some farmers can afford 
to give extended credit, but cash is better. 
Where the account is only a few pounds of 
butter, delivered a little at a time, pay- 
ments ought to be made at least once a 
month. 

Nobody ought to try to sell direct who 
does not consistently make excellent butter. 
Friends are natural customers; usually 
without being asked, they inform acquain- 
tances of the good butter they are getting, 
and thus the demand grows until it ex- 
ceeds farm production. 

Where the maker is not well known, and 
it becomes necessary to drum up trade, 
the quality of the butter ought to receive 
the emphasis, and not the price. Most 
housekeepers already know that eountry 
butter can be bought for less than creamery 
butter. 

Where the prospective customer is a 
very desirable one, it is often a good plan 
to leave a pound of butter as a free sample. 


Condensed Milks 


“Condensed milks have a distinct use in 
the home and in the sick room,” says a 

recent experiment station bulletin. “When 
properly prepared they are more digestible 
than fresh cow’s milk, a strong point in 
their favor. While they can not be re- 
garded as absolutely sterile, as the heat to 
which they are subjected is not necessarily 
high enough to kill all disease germs, they 
are probably more nearly sterile than most 
raw milk, and if properly kept after open- 
ing are less liable to ‘spoilage and decompo- 
sition. As an exclusive diet for young 


children they can not be recommended, [| 


because of their deficiency in fat. An un- 
sweetened condensed milk properly di- 
luted with water, and with cream and milk 
sugar added, would offer a very satisfactory 
substitute for human milk.” The sweet~ 
ened condensed milks are a good substi- 
tute for sugar and cream in coffee, if 
sugar is scarce. 


The Farmer 


He — his hearth, and seldom ventures 
Reyond hs placid homestead on the hill; 


Simple his wants, few his ambitions are; 
His sturdy hands prepared his needs 


to fill. 
iiiecen, and find him ever in the fields; 
The evening sees him in 
sleep; 
Month follows month, and season to 


season yields: 
He carries on his task, to sow and reap. 
No glory crowns his work. Elusive Fame, 
s guerdon, scorns his rustic 


Exploits of sword or pen may win a name— 
But not the h er conquests of the 
Yet i I would hail him super-knight,—who 


De bettie with he very Garth, and airs! 


* Fred Ziegler, Jr. 
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Don’t Freeze 
Next Winte 


You must burn coal or wood. Coal 


now. Big if you bay 
Special Prices for 


i igh Cash 
Whirre ENGINE Works 

1627 Oakland Ave., Kansas Ci 


EXPERT 


Earn $100 to $400 a Month 6-4 
Young man, are you 
mechanically Inclined? 

Come Swecney 
School. Learn to be 


@n expert, teach 
with tools not books, 
Do the work yourself, | 
that’s the secret of the 


cf practical training t by which 6,000 “" 


soldiers were trained for U.S. Gove ® 2s 
ernment | 20,000 
mechanics, in a few 8; no 
experience 


FREE Write today for ~~ free catalog 
owing hundreds of pictures men 
mew Million Dollar Frade School, 


> LEARN A TRADE 


TRACTOR-AVIATI 
63 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS CITY, 


Be Well—Keep Cool 
Late Breere Motor, S52 W. Monree St., Chicago 
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Town Juice for Country Lights 
By CHARLES EGGERTH, Jowa 


is coming more and 
more into use as a source of both 

wer and light on the farm. Material 
for the construction of a mile of 2,300-volt 
electric line costs $451.30. Labor to in- 
stall this line costs about $200. The 
fixtures, lights and labor for installing 
lights in the house and outbuildings cost 
from $250 to $300. 

Practically every county in our state 
has farmers who use power which they 
buy from cities or power plants. ‘ Some- 
times the city installs the line, but in 
many cases the farmers themselves or- 
ganize, build the lines and buy the power 
at the city limits. 

Following is a bill of material for one 
mile of line that was recently given out 
by our State College: 

Poles, 30 feet long and 6 inches top 
diameter. Butt treated: 35 poles 

Cross-Arms: 36-inch electric - light 

Cross-arm pins 14% x9 inches.... 3.25 
Hardware (galvanized): 

35 cross-arm braces 1 x 20 x 3/16 


70 carriage bolts % x 4 inches.... 1.75% 
35 lag-screws 4% x 3% inches... 1.40 
70 round washers for braces....... .50 


Insulators, 2,300 volts (estimated). 11.00 
Anchors (average of 4 a mile, esti- 


.00 

100 feet of 3/16-inch steel strand . 1.25 
Copper, No. 8 solid, 540 pounds at 


Total, $451.30 

An average of two to four farmers lived 
along each mile of road where the line was 
built. Each man stood his share of the 
cost, which was comparatively small. The 
first cost and upinen expense of a private 
or unit plant, when compared to one man’s 
share of the wiring on a mile of line, shows 
a decided advantage in favor of wiring 
from a near-by town. 

Fixtures for the porch, hall, kitchen, 
living-room, parlor, bathroom and _ bed- 
rooms, with’ all wiring and work included, 
and also a pump for the water-system, will 
cost approximately $200. Lights for barns 
and other buildings will cost from $50 
to $75. A good one-half horse motor will 
cost in addition $70, an electric washer 
$100, and a flat-iron $7. 

The lines now in operation over the state 
are proving very satisfactory—so satis- 
factory that many more communities will 
soon have electric lines using city power. 


Sete the Used Oi 


There is no question but that it is profit- 

able to drain the crank-case of the auto- 

mobile engine each thousand miles, if the 
results are to be secured. 

With a kerosene-burner tractor the 
crank-case should be drained at the end 
of each ten-hour run, for kerosene con- 
denses rapidly, and much of the vapor is 
foreed past the piston rings down into the 
mp to contaminate the lubricating- 
oil. 

As oil is cheaper than repairs we natu- 
rally use much of it. In days past we used 
the oil from the crank-case to kill ants, 
mnites, etc., but now we have found a bet- 
ter use for it. 

By mixing the used engine-oil, after it 
has been strained through cloth, with the 
Same amount of steam cylinder-oil, we 

ve as good a machine-oil as we have 
ever used. This blend of oils gives per- 
fect satisfaction when used on both high 
and low-speed machines; in fact, we con- 
Sider it the best to be had and the cost, 
everything considered, is very moderate. 
By changing the mixture we can secure an 

of almost any viscosity. Try it. 

Oklahoma. 
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36 Distributing Houses in the U. S. Carry 
Complete Stocks of Cutters and Repair Parts 


Fill Your Silo Full 


—with Corn Cut at the Right Stage of 
Maturity for Greatest Feeding Value 


CON SIDER, that all winter long your production depends 
upon the feeding value of your silage; that it has taken 
the entire summer to grow the com to make this silage; 
that the reward for your year’s work actually hinges on the 
few autumn days required for putting this corn into the silo. 


When you “own your own” Papec, cutters. “No farmer who knows machin- 
you cut your corn at just the nght stage —_ery will hesitate to order the Papec.” 


of maturity for greatest feeding value; 
has Lhe information contained in our cata- 


settled; you go into the winter with a _!og is essential to a wise selection of an 


silo four-fourths full instead of one- _ensilage cutter. Send for a copy to-day. 


fourth empty—and the gain in your pape MACHINE COMPANY 


winter production may even pay for 192 Main Street _Shortsville, N. Y. 
the Papec in a single season. 


Your gasoline engine, though only 
three horse-power, will operate at 
least one size of the Papec. A Papec 
requires one-fifth to one-third less power 
than any other blower cutter. And 
the fact that the Papec operates with 
less power means much more than the 
mere saving of that power—it proves 


the efficiency of the Papec throughout. 


For two decades, Papec Ensilage 
Cutters have been built upon the same 
principles of construction. These 
principles—always faithfully combined 
with high quality of material—explain 
why the Papec stands supreme in the 
eyes of men who know and use ensilage 
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Just Change Places With Your Wife 
On An Ironing Day 


You will then understand why ‘work by hand ‘that can be done 
she is all tired out,even more than __ better, more cheaply, and more 
when working all day in the field. uickly by machine. Then is it 
And you will be willing to get her fair to allow your Wife to waste 
a Simplex Ironer which will simplify her time and strength and grow 
her ironing just as machinerydoes _ old early because of old-fashioned 
your work. methods in her home? Why not 

Out on the farm, you won’t do __ investigate the - 


The Simplex is safe and easy to operate. 
Because of its wonderful automatic feed-board 
control, you can sit down and iron at the Simplex. 
Everything you own, except ruffles and frills. 
And at a cost of only a few cents. 


The Simplex will save three-fourths of your : 
wife’s ironing time, and give her a thance to do 
a other things more vital to her welfare and 

_happiness. Household help today is as scarce 
if not scarcer than farm help, and your wife jf 
needs every convenience. She will be a better 4 
wife and mother for it. 


Hand power or motor from a farm lighting 
equipment. The Simplex may be purchased on 
Partial Payment Plan. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


We shall be glad to send you our descriptive . 
booklet on request. Write for it now! 


American Ironing Machine Company 
516-168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York 
Pacific Coast Office: 431 Sutter St., San Francisco 


Heated by Gas, Gasoline or Electricity. Factories at Algonquin, Ill. 
Operated by Motor or Gas Engine. snake for 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 


Grasping the Golden Moments of Childhood 


ments—golden moments, drab mo- 
ments, moments which mean little, 

and moments during which the whole 
foundation of future character is laid. It 
is for such moments as the latter that 
parents should lie in wait, ready to take 
advantage of them ere they flit away, and 
to place good brick on good brick to form 
the firm foundation for the years to come. 
Just when these all-important moments 
may come no one can tell, but sooner or 


\ CHILD’S progress is marked by mo- 


Jater they are sure to appear, and once al- 


lowed to slip by unnoticed they may never 
again present them- 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


will have been firmly laid in that one 
precious moment. 
In the same way can generosity be 
fostered. It is natural for children to be 
selfish; therefore it is hard for them to 
understand why they must give up things 
they want themselves. You may talk 
about generosity until the child shares his 
toys begrudgingly; but, unless the mind be 
in a receptive mood,.it is like talking into 
a phonograph with no wax record attached 
—no impression is recorded. Yet, if you 


alone to place themselves and your house 
will totter on an unstable foundation; but 
take each brick and, at the proper moment, 
set it firmly in place, and you wil] be form- 
ing a firm foundation for a character strong 
‘enough to withstand all the storms of the 
years to come. 


Better Homes Make Better Farms 


UCH has been said about the value of 
good, homey farm homes, but few can 
express it better than an observant farmer 
who spoke of the subject in this way: “The 
farmer who puts as 


selves. Pity, gener- 
osity, confidence, 
truth, repentance— 
all appear first as 
moments. On the 
parents it depends 
whether the feeling 
be stifled, killed at 
birth, or tenderly 
nurtured into a 
thriving virtue. 
Nothing* the 
young child’s mind 
has to grapple-with 
is much harder than 
the subject of truth. 
“Whatisthetruth?” 


much thought on 
the modernizing of 
his home as he does 
on the improvement 
-his _ livestock, 
“barns and equip- 
ment, is getting the 
most value out of 
life. Better homes 
make better farms. 
The connection is 
easily followed when 
you see how good 
farming follows the 
modernizing of the 
farm homes where 
comfort and conve- 
nience are the ob- 


again. Patiently 
and at length you 
explain, citing ex- 
ample after example simple enough for 
him to follow. Apparently he under- 
stands; yet the next day he breaks a dish, 
perhaps, and instead of coming to you 


and telling you of the accident he hides 


the pieces, and you come upon them only 
by chance. Questions follow. At first 
may come denial, followed by admission. 
Truth comes out eventually, but you 
wonder why not at first. Perhaps you 
despair of the child’s ever learning the full 
meaning of the truth. 

Then one day there comes a rare golden 
moment, fraught with opportunity. You 
are upstairs; there is a crash. A mo- 
ment later a sobbing little figure climbs 
the stairs and bursts in upon you with a 
full confession. He had climbed up on a 
chair to get something off the shelf and 
had knocked down and broken a vase. He 
is sorry! He knows he ought not have 
done it! And alone, of his own free will, 
he makes a clean breast of the accident. 
Hard though the confession is, he has 
made it—he has told the truth! 

Scolded, severely reprimanded, at that 
time, the child might never again tell 
the truth so readily, so freely. His mind 
8 in a peculiarly receptive condition. 
Impressions made at that time will be 
lasting. Kissed, comforted, praised for 
telling the truth, though reminded of his 
haughtiness in disobeying by reaching up 
to the shelf, the child will have a new feel- 
mg of what truth means. Thereafter 
truth-telling will be easy, for the first brick 
in the foundation of a truthful character 


Several coats of paint transformed the old chairs, tables and settle which furnish 
this breezy porch. The covers for table, couch and pillows are made of gay cretonne 


are watchful, some day you will find your- 
self in the presence of a big moment. Urged 
by some unknown impulse, the child you 
thought incurably selfish is seen to give 
away his biggest apple, making a very real 
sacrifice. And that is the opportunity long 
waited for. While the child is flushed with 
the joy of his first big sacrifice, bestow on 
him a full share of praise, enlarge upon the 
happiness one feels from being generous. 
His mind is in a receptive mood; the wax 
record is in place and the impression made 
will last forever. 

Thus it is with the defiant child, the one 
who never seems to care when he has been 
naughty or met with some accident. Some 
day, when you are least expecting it, he 
will melt to a penitent “I’m sorry.” Be 


ready for that quiet confession, and make 


the most of that moment. On your at- 
titude may depend the whole future course 
of his disposition. 

Many moments such as the foregoing 
come but once. Be ready to deal with them 
whenever and wherever they appear. 
Truth, generosity, the spirit of helpfulness, 
penitence, compassion—all are bricks in 
the building of character. Leave them 


Brown August, crowned with pop- 
pies, swings the scythe; 
Heaped high, the hay-carts leave 
the meadow-swale. 
Of torrid noons the locust tells; 
and blithe 


From scented coverts pipes the 
speckled quail. 


jects sought after.” 

I den’t know 
whether you ever 
noticed it, but folks who live in a good 
home have a different expression on their 
faces from those who drudge along with 
inconveniences. The work about any farm 
home is not light. When the small tasks 
that make up the day’s work are divided 
among half a dozen members of the family 
we do not notice them so much, but if 
suddenly all tasks are shifted to one or 
two pairs of shoulders they become a 
heavy burden. 

In many homes, one pair of shoulders is 
carrying the burden that ought to be 
shared by others. Is it any wonder that 
many farm women and girls are unable to 
smile happily when a day’s work is done? 
Tired, worn-out companions are seldom 
good company, and weary folks often get 
the wrong perspective of life. 

The housewife who must carry water 
from a distant pump, carry out all wash 
water, keep up stove fires, besides looking 
after the children and poultry, can not do 
all the other odd jobs. Her work ought to 
be made easier and pleasanter by some of 
the conveniences her city cousin enjoys, 
so that when her husband and sons come 
in at noon and at night, they can all sit 
down to a homey, full-of-fun meal that is a 
real pleasure and a treat. It makes of 
home a living memory, and it tells in your 
work too. 

Better homes do make better farms and 
better farmers. They make better farm 
folks, too. It is worth thinking over, even 
though you already live in the most up-to- 
date offarmhomes. J. L.J., Indiana. 
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year. 


and toes. Feet 


and toes are 


and even. 


Longer wear—fewer pairs 
to buy. This is real economy 


MEN everywhere have learned 
that Durable-DURHAM saves 


money through its longer wear. Because 
there are fewer new pairs to buy. 

And you do not sacrifice good-looks. 
Both qualities are in-woven in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 

Durable-DURHAM is hosiery for all the 
/ family—all sizes, styles and weights—for 

men, women and children. Dress hosiery 
“and work hosiery for every season of the 


Ask your dealer to show you Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. And always look for 
the trade mark ticket attached to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Office: 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
4 


Heyer’s Prickly-Heat Powder 
The Original Heat Powder 


A standard prickly-heat 
n for over 30 years. 
It is anti-septic and medic- 
inal, ective for chaf- 
ing, eczema, and all irrita- 
tion of the skin. As a foot 
4 der it is unexcelled. 
ill not injure the most 
delicate skin. Healing for 
ies’ ng. Use a 
If your dealer 
cannot supply you write 
‘ . us giving his name and ad- 
dress, and inclosing 30c for full-size box. 
Geo. W. Heyer, Mfr., P. 0. Box 1192, Houston, Texas. 


Cuticura Talcum 


Always Healthful 


Sample free 
= of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. U, Malden, 


taking orders for guaranteed 
hosiery for men and women. : 
All styles, colors, and finest line of silk hose. 


Guaranteed One Year Wer 12 Mestts 


Often take orders for dozen pairsin onefamily. Permae 
nent customers and repeat orders make you steady in- 


or 

will pay any man or woman to handle thisline. Noex- 

necessary. Get started at once. “This is the 
season of the year. Write quick for samples. 


Thomas Hosiery Co., 3549 Elk St., Dayton, O. 
ODD LOT 


We have a few dozen opin of the new Seegee bok 

**How To Do Things”’ which we will sell chea ey are 

complete, perfect copies, but contain ‘also short lists of 

farmers’ names in different sections, The printers printed 

too many of small special editions, and we 

out all we have at $1.20 each, postage paid to any 
lar price $2.15). 


close 


The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 


Can Corn and Tomatoes 
by These Methods 


ORN seems to give the average home 
canner more trouble than any other 
roduct. Therefore, extreme care should 
used and directions should be carefully 
followed. Much depends upon the age 
and condition of the corn. 

Select fresh, tender, juicy corn which hag 
not reached the starchy stage. A little ex. 

rience in selecting the ears and the abil- 
ity to recognize corn that is just between 
the milky and dough stage are important, 

Have the utensils ready before starting, 
The jars (already tested for leaks) and the 
tops should be boiled fifteen minutes and 
then left in the hot water until ready for 
use. The rubbers should be placed in a hot 
soda solution made with one tablespoonful 
of bicarbonate of soda and one quart of 
boiling water. If a hot-water bath canner 
is , either home-made or commerci 
have the water heating in it before starting 
to cut the corn from the cob. 

A steam-pressure canner is recommended 
for use in canning corn. If used, the water 
in it should be started to heating before. 
hand. A container of boiling water should 


be in readiness in which to blanch the corn, 


Remove husksand silk; boil the corn from 
one to five minutes on the cob, then dip 
for an instant into cold water. After the 
cold bath, cut the corn immediately off the 
with a sharp, thin-bladed 

peed is requisite in successful canning 
of corn. The best results can be ob 
tained when one person cuts the com 
from the cob and another fills the con- 
tainers. Pack the corn to within one inch 
of the top. Add one level teaspoonful of 
salt and one-half teaspoonful of 
to each quart of corn. Fill the jars with 
boiling water. Put rubbers and tops into 
position on the jars. When using jars 
with glass tops which have wire bails the 
top bail only should be put in place. 

Place the filled jars on a false bottom 
of wood in the water-bath canner, or into 
the steam-pressure canner. With the hot 
water bath canner have the water above 
the tops of the cans. 

When one period of processing is used, 
boil steadily for three hours, starting te 
count time after the water is boiling vi 
orously. If the intermittent processing 18_ 
used, boil one and one-half hours the first 
day and one hour on the two succeeding 
days, allowing only from twelve to eighteen 
hours between the first and second process 
ing periods. Tighten the jar tops after 
each boiling and loosen just before starting 
the successive boiling. 

Only one period of processing is neces 
sary with the steam-pressure 
When one period is used, process corm 
eighty minutes under fifteen pounds pres 
sure at a temperature of 250° F. 

When the jars are removed from the 
canner, tighten the tops immediately. Cool 
in a place away from drafts, test the 
and store in a cool, dark, dry place. —= 


Many Ways To Prepare Tomatoes 


Select only sound and ripe tomatoes for 
canning. Dip them into boiling water for 
about one and one-half minutes, or um! 
the skins loosen. Remove skins and, with 
a slender-pointed knife, cut out the core 
without cutting into the seed cells. Have 
in readiness jars which have been 
fifteen minutes. 

Pack the whole tomatoes, as rapidly a8 
they are peeled, into the jars. Add a level 
teaspoonful of sugar and one-half teaspooa- 
ful of salt to each quart. Put on cleansed 
rubber which has been dipped into a hot 
solution of bicarbonate of soda—one 
spoonful to one quart of boiling water— 
and put on the | which has been 
fifteen minutes. Half tighten the top. 

If a hot-water bath canner, either com 
mercial or home-made, is used, place 
jar on a false bottom with sufficient water - 
to process the jars. Boil ‘thirty minute® 
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beginning to count time when the water 
starts boiling vigorously. Remove jars 
tighten tops, invert td test for leaks an 

store in a cool, dark, dry place. 

Another procedure which is more eco- 
nomical of space is to fill quart jars with 
peeled whole tomatoes aiid then pour in 
a thick tomato sauce. Each jar will con- 
tain whole tomatoes for salads or baking 
and a tomato puree for soups or sauces. 

This sauce is made by cooking the small 
or broken tomatoes until tender. The seeds 
are then removed by rubbing the tomatoes 
through a coarse sieve and the pulp is con- 
centrated by boiling to about the consis- 
tency of catsup. Process quart jars for 
thirty minutes. If diated, all’ of the 
tomatoes may be cooked to a pulp and a 
more economical utilization of space within 
the jar will be obtained. 


Seasonable Recipes for August 


Tomatoes served thus make a pretty and 
nourishing dish: Cut into eaves, scoop 
out the seeds and replace with two or 
three little balls of cottage cheese. Set the 
tomatoes on crisp lettuce leaves, or a bed 
of water-cress, and serve with mayonnaise 
dressing. 


India relish is an excellent and easily 
made pickle. Remove the seeds from 
twelve red and twelve green sweet peppers, 
and chop to medium fineness along with 
twelve large onions or sixteen smaller ones; 
add a quart of vinegar and a cupful of 
sugar. Boil all together for twenty min- 
utes, put into jars and seal. 


Corn chowder requires a quart of milk 
and two cupfuls each of diced potatoes and 
grated corn; boil the potatoes in enough 
water to cover them until they are soft 
add the corn, and thicken slightly with two 
tablespoonfuls each: of flour and butter 
rubbed together until smooth; add half a 
teaspoonful of grated onion, a teaspoonful 
of salt, and a sprinkle of pepper. Scald the 
milk and add this last, along with some 
bread that has been buttered, cut into 
squares and browned in the oven until 
crisp. 

Lace cookies: Two eggs, well beaten, 
one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, five 


. tablespoonfuls of melted butter, three and 


one-half cupfuls of corn flakes, one-half 
cupful of grated cocoanut, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, four tablespoonfuls of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Gream 
the butter and sugar and add the corn 
flakes, rolled fine. Add vanilla, cocoanut, 
flour and baking-powder, mix, then place 
small spoonfuls of the dough, far apart, on 
baking tins; bake in a quick oven. When 
slightly cooled, remove from the tin with 
a cake-turner. 


‘Damson plum conserve is delicious: To 
four pounds of plums, use three pounds of 
sugar, one pound of shelled nuts, two 
oranges and one pound of raisins. Remove 
the seeds and chop the plums. Peel the 
oranges and slice thinly one-half of the 
peel. Discard the remainder of the peel 
and the seeds. Mix the chopped plums, 
orange pulp, sliced orange peel, sugar and 
rdisins and cook all together rapidly until 
bright and thick as jam. Add the nuts 

ve minutes before removing the conserve 
from the fire. When done pack into jars 
or jelly glasses, and seal with paraffin. 


Every home-maker is interested in 
labor-saving devices, either home- 
made or purchased, and we want the 
women who have saved time and 
strength through such devices to 
write and tell us about them. » We © 
shall print the letters which seem to 
most helpful in order that other 
usewives may benefit by your ex- 
perience. Address all communica- 
tions to The Household Editor, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


yi 
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Where Cool Breezes Blow 


HE Maytag Multi-Motor is one of 
the greatest achievements among 
power washers. 

It is a power machine—with its own power 
plant. Works anywhere. Under the trees— 
where the cool breezes blow. On the shady 
porch. In the shed or the cellar or the kitchen 

Any woman can operate it in absolute safety. 
Handles heaviest washings in a short time. Will 
not harm dainty things. Cleanses thoroughly. 
Costs little to operate. 

Comes equipped with an adjustable, reversible, 
3-way power wringer. Merely feed the clothes 
through it. Wring from washer to rinse—from 
rinse to blue—from blue to basket without 
moving the machine. 

Go see the local Maytag dealer. If you do 
not know him, write at once for his name and 
a free copy of our famous Household Manual 
Act today. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
Dept. 102, Newton, Iowa 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., Portland, 
Ore., rr’ Manifoba, Canada, and The Maytag 
Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s 
Cross, London. 


Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, 
Belt and Hand Power Washers 


Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 


Now thy 
— 
@ 
{ 


Do Your Washing 
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Potash or Po 


verty—sy 4.8. 


ROSS 


E have shown how production can 

be maintained profitably on all the 

Illinois soils by the use of minerals 
and lime; and that in certain cases on the 
brown silt loam it is wasting money to buy 
potash, or to mine it with humus from 
residues and clover. 

Now let’s get down to hard earth. That 
brown silt loam is an exception—a soil 
capable of standing hard usage. Its fer- 
tilizer problems are simple. Far niore to 
the point is the gray silt loam. There are 
millions of acres of it in Llinois; there are 
millions of acres of soils elsewhere in the 
United States in which production is at as 
low an ebb. And for these soils the fer- 
tilizer problem is one of life and death for 
the farm. Fertilizer tests are being carried 
out on eight farms on the gray silt loam 
soil, and they have developed important 
and startling facts. 


Charting the Gray Silt Loam 


The chart shows the average crops at 
Dubois for sixteen years of testing, with 
the effect on each grain crop of lime (L), 
phosphorus (P), potash (K) and crop resi- 
dues and clover turned under (R). Study 
that chart. 

Lines 1, 2 and 3 show that lime, phos- 
phorus, and crop residues and clover 
turned under (L, P and R) are all important 
factors in the production of the small 

ains, but that separately and jointly they 
all down with corn. . 

Lines 8 and 10 show that adding resi- 
dues to a complete dose of minerals sets 
back every crop. We have already 


erals. In any event, we are to place the 
soil in the test tube, find its shortages, and 
balance them, whether it be with potash, 
phosphorus or what-not. 

But here is a soil which responds to 


peeve 


Not Financially Interested 
in Potash 


We wish to assure Our Folks that | 
neither Mr. Ross nor any one f 
else connected with The Farm 
Journal, has any financial iriter- § 
est directly or indirectly in the 
potash industry, either in this § 
country or elsewhere. We are 
simply trying to put across to } 
the farmers of America the plain 
truth and teachings of the long- 
time fertilizer experiments at 
the Experiment Stations. 
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phosphorus in fine shape; and then it turns 
around and responds to potash in just as 
clear a fashion. If adding phosphorus to 
the soil is what is needed to balance it, 
then it -has no right to give larger crops of 
corn, oats and wheat when potash is added 
without phosphorus, as in line 7. If 
potash balances it, then it has no right to 
give added crops of oats and wheat when 
phosphorus is added without potash; if 
phosphorus balances it, then it has no right 
to fall down on corn when phosphorus is 
added without potash; and if potash 


both gross and net returns raised to. the 
highest point. The table below is the most 
important one which has yet appeared in 
the Farm Journal series. The way these 
Cutler and Dubois tests had, by 1910, 
messed up some of the accepted doctrines 
of the soil chemist was simply scandalous, 


Who Turned Out the Light ? 


In 1910 the combination of lime, phos 
— and potash (LPK) at Cutler and 

ubois, as compared with the check platg, 
more than doubled the produetion of 
every crop. As compared with that a 
demic soil balancer, phosphorus, the bale 
anced ration was so far ahead that you 
could hardly see it in the distance. 

With lime, phosphorus and potash 
(LPK) at its peak of production, with the 
accumulated proofs so strong that a 
schoolboy should not have ignored the 
the rotation of corn, oats, wheat 
clover was abruptly abolished in 1910 and 
has never reappeared on the gray silt loam. 
By the new rotation, clover was sown ip 
oats and the clover sod turned over to 
wheat instead of to its natural heir—cora, 
Corn was to make its record on wheat 
stubbles on an impoverished soil. A 

Some one turned off the light! Who did 
itand why? Why the old rotation was not. 
retained either at Cutler or Dubois for 
comparison with the new and untried one 
I do not know. But that the complete 
abandonment of the old rotation, just 
when it had made such tremendous strides 
in production and had shown its possibili- 

ties for run-down and poor lands, was 


seen that it is unprofitable to turn 
under residues to reinfggce minerals, 
however, which leaves us to the bare 
inquiry of what combination of min- 
erals. offers the greatest reward for 
their selection. 

Comparing lime and _ phosphorus 
(LP, line 6) with lime and potash (LK, 
line 7), we see that lime and phosphorus 
is a Winning combination with the small 
=. but worthless for corn; that 

ime and potash (LK) is a big winner 


Bus. of Oats 


Bus. of Corn 


Bus. of Wheat 


justified by circumstances seems in- 
credible. 


26.5 
18.7 
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What happened with this disastrous 
change? The crops of clover were 
everywhere cut in half; the loss of 
clover more than offset the gain im 
wheat—and the deadly loss in corn 


was an added loss, for the corn simply 
went to pot. 

The hght was not dimmed soon. 
enough. Even with the change im . 


rotation, the results at Cutler and 


with corn and holds up its end with 
oats; but that lime and phosphorus 
(LP) puts it over on lime and potash 
(LK) with wheat in fine fashion. 

But the most significant and important 
fact in this chart is in direct line with the 
Pennsylvania and Ohio proofs, viz., only 
when you work potash and phosphorus in 
a team do you get the full power of either. 

Lime, phosphorus and potash (LPK, 
line 10) beat the best individual records 
of lime and phosphorus (LP, line 6) and 
lime and potash (LK, line 7) by 5.5 bush- 
els of corn, 2.5 of oats and 5.5 of wheat. 
This balanced ration (LPK, line 10) main- 

.tains production of all crops and beats 
every effort to balance the soil with each 
crop. It picks up twenty-two bushels of 
corn, 3.6 of oats and 5.5 of wheat as com- 
pared with lime and phosphorus (LP, line 6), 
and 7.4 bushels of corn and 14.6 bushels of 
wheat as compared with lime and potash 
(LK, line 7). We must follow that lead 
if we are to cash in on the results. 


Balancing the Soil 


Here’s a pretty “howdy-do.” It must 
have caused some sleepless nights for the 
soil chemist, not to mention a few full- 
grown nightmares. 

Says the soil chemist: ‘Most soils are 
abundantly supplied with tash; the 
problem of making use of it Seontins one 
of farm management.”’ It is to be mined 
with crop residues and clover turned 
under where manure is not plentiful. In 
those rare cases in which there is a short- 


age of potash it is to be supplied in min- 


balances it, then it has no right to fall 
down on wheat when potash is added 
without phosphorus. 

If residues can mine potash then they 
should have done the job for corn with 
residues and lime (RL), and with residues, 
lime and phosphorus, and they should not 
have set back all crop yields when added 
to lime, phosphorus and potash (LPK). 
And, finally, if you can balance the soil 
with either potash or phosphorus, then the 
combination of the two had no right to 
increase all yields over the record of either 
one used alpne to correct soil deficiencies. 

For the average farm in the United 
States, with its production of 25.8 bushels. 
of corn, 15.5 bushels of wheat and 1.4 tons 
of mixed hay, these proofs of the value of 
lime, phosphorus and potash (LPK) on the 
gray silt loam are of almost incalculable 
value. They should have been continued 
and advertised. 

The original rotation at Cutler and 
Dubois was that good old standard—corn, 
oats, wheat and clover. In 1910 this rota- 
tion was changed and has never reappeared 
in any tests on the gray silt loam. ‘The 
last_crops prior to this change at Dubois 
and Cutler;-with their money value, are 
given in the table. Bearing in mind that 
the use of residues with the minerals has 
been discredited, this table shows that on 
this soil potash is more important than 
phosphorus; but that only with them work- 
ing as a team is production of all crops in 
the rotation built up to a high level and 


Dubeis—and they are backed we 
the results elsewhere on that gray silt 
loam—have given further and most 
convincing proofs that balancing the soil 
with and mining the pot- 
ash with residues are only the beautiful 
dreams of the soil chemist; that rationing 
the crops is the winner. 

The lime, phosphorus and potash com- 
bination (LPIX) leads its competitors m 
the table and chart in every crop. Itis 
the only combination which maintains 
builds production of every crop in the rota- 
tion.. And this is the more remarkable 
because the quantity of potash is too small 
and the proportion of potash and phos 
phorus is bad; since the dose at Cutler 
and Dubois is sixty pounds of phosphone 
acid and only fifty of potash an acre a year. 


Crop Records Before Rotation Change 


Place Fer- Bus. Bus. Bus. Tons Gross 

of Test _tilizer Corn Oats Wheat Clov. — 
Dubois 0 26.6 16.0 10.0 1.27 $32.50 
LP 19.9 37.9 185 2.25 57.1% 
LK 64.9 418 2.19 

RLP 34.7 46.3 i5.7 237 

RLK 70.1 415 17.5°24 

**LPK 74.8 47.2 219 291 9349 

RLPK 74.5 44.4 20.5 2:86 82 

Cutler 0 260 152 53 133 317 
LP 26.7 142 19.3 189 49.10 

LK 448 180 115 1.80 50% 

RLP 29.1 20.3 20.4 1.98 4989. 

RLK 44.6 20.0 13.0 2.11 ‘5112 

**LPK 52.6 27.5 20.9 2.77 75.11 

RLPK 49.9 28.7 279 66.93 


21.3 
**The winner. “P” cost $10 and “K” cost $10 


an acre a rotation. 
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ERE is hardly a 
motorist who hasn’t 
at some time or other 
in his experience had a 
tire dealer attempt to sell 
him a tire by represent- 
ing it as the fastest seller 
in town. 


More attempts are 
probably made to sell 
tires by playing to the 
motorist’s alleged weak- 
ness for “crowd of buy- 
ers” than by any other 
knownmethod ofselling. 


The experienced motor- 
ist, of course, refuses to 
surrender his individual 
judgment to any crowd 
or mass of whatever size. 


Too often he has seen 
the results of accepting 


. | The tire on the left illustrates the cause 


of about 75 per cent of all tire trouble— 
insufficient inflation. The pressure recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of your tire 
is the best to follow—and it cannot be es- 
timated by kicking the tire or punching it. 
The regular use of a reliable air gauge is 
the best safeguard against punctures, 
rim cutting and fabric breakdown. 


3 


opinions at their face val- 
ue, without first finding 
out what they are based on. 


And you will find him 
going more and more to 
the dealer who has some- 
thing to offer in support 
of his tires other than 
“crowds of buyers” and 
“numbers of sales.” 


* *« * 


The opinion in favor 
of U.S. Tires is not based 
solely on the number of 
them in use. 

Great as that number 
is, it is due to something 
besides clever arguments. 


Thousands of motorists 
today are putting up with 
second choice tires be- 
cause forced production 


pinions about Tires should 


Weigh ed as well as Counted 


is inconsistent with U. S. 
standard of quality. The 
United States Rubber 
Company’s enormous 
investment — greater 
than that of any concern 
in the industry— has al- 
ways been aimed solely 
at quality. 


Building a fire first and 
a market afterwards. 
Thinking of the individ- 
ual user instead of the 
number of sales. 


One of the reasons, 
perhaps, why there is 
now a scarcity of U. S. 
Tires. 

* 


If the time ever comes 
when U. S. Tires can be 
supplied to all, or nearly 
all, of the people who 
want them, they will still 
have more to recommend 
them than merely the 
largest following. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 


Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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“ Children, look pretty; here is a man.” Evidently the “matron” at the left has 
her class well disciplined. These Antarctic Penguins photographed by Sir Ernest 
leton’s south pole expedition, show no fear 


Snap 
Shots 
from 


| North and South 


That scrap of paper is worth $10,931,950.24. It represents 
the income tax apportionment for the year 1919 and 
able to the Receiver of Taxes, city of New York © U.2C. 


Transporting horses is a big problem. Our 
auto manufacturers have designed a mo- 
tor horse box that will accommodate two 
horses, four ladsand theirkits © U. & U. 


Every man has his own idea of beauty; but most 
agree about Mile. Agnes Souret, who has been 
proclaimed by popular vote the most beautiful 
girl in France, What is your opinion? © U. & U. 


From the old daguerreotype to the modern pho- 
tograph there is a big advance; but a still greater 
advance is coming. Color photography, now only 
beginning to be known, will soon be as common 
as moving pictures. Meanwhile, we should all 
learn how to take pictures. It’s ap fun! That 


Behold a real American and a i inds if you have an odd, interesting or i » is i i 

cent representative of the Wolpi | we should like to print it IV, the 

of Arizona. He is the leader in ee) much- here for the benefit of all Our Folks boat with which Sir Thomas Lipton ex- 

talked-about “Snake Dance” © U. & U. pects to lift the American cup © U. & U. 


4 


“ Jump in, I'll take you to the road.” That is what this farmer who was once a This twenty-four-hour clock is on the walls of the Green- 
broker, but now reformed, can say to his friends. He constructed a locomotive, wich Observatory of England. Its time is adopted by the 
using a gasoline engine for power; built track, bridges, turntable, etc., and carries Continental and by some of the English railways. me 
his fruit, wood and various other things over the entire farm © Keystone View Co. day it will be adopted everywhere © U. & U. 
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Better Car Saving 


Compare the New Mitchell with cars 
costing $500 to $1,000 more 


Just compare price before you 
buy. Get the latest quotations. See 
if you can find a car to equal the 
New Mitchell at its price. 


We believeit impossible. We know 
every car. And our policy has been 
to offer more than usual. We want 
to uphold the Mitchell reputation of 
giving the utmost for the money. 


While the New Mitchell is being 


the saving. It is noted the country 
over as under-priced. 


The New Mitchell is the finest car 
we ever built. It brings mechanical 
perfections hitherto unknown in a 
like-price car. 

It brings improvements and re- 
finements found only on _ higher 
priced cars. 


Make 


all this yourself. 


Prove 


bought largely because of 
its style and performance, 
its comfort and lasting 
newness, there are thou- 


Four Models 


5-Passenger Touring Car 
3-Passenger Roadster 
5-Passenger Sedan 
4-Passenger Coupe 


comparisons. 

Examine this new car 
carefully, then see if you 
agree that it is the best 
car for you. 


sands who buy it to make 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


INC. 
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Aunt Harriet Solves Many Problems 


BOY friend called on me for several 
months, then went away to school. 
During his absence I went out twice 

with another boy. The first mentioned os 
has returned from school but will not spea 
to me. Please advise Anxious. 
If the young man has taken offense at your 

oing out with the other young man,-he has 
yeen unreasonable, shows unpleasant traits 
of character, and should be allowed to sulk 
until he is tired of it. If you have an oppor- 
tunity to do so, ask him for an explanation of 
his conduct, and if there were other reasons 
for his acting so disagreeably you could act 
accordingly; but I do not think that you 
should make advances. 


How can I arrange for escorts for the girls 
I am asking to my party? Novice. 

In arranging for your guests, why not plan 
to have them all come out to your home to- 
gether? A jolly way in which the guests can 
travel is by using a friend’s automobile or 
wagon. If either of these is not available, you 
might just write on the notes of invitation 
something like this: “Kindly arrange to 
bring Miss Jones.’’ You can telephone later 
to Miss Jones and tell her that you have sug- 
gested this arrangement. As a rule, I think 
that young people like to plan the matter 
of escorts themselves. 


Has my father a right to open the letters 
written to me by a girl who has moved 
from the neighborhood? I am fifteen years 
old and Discouraged. 
Your father has authority ta open your 
letters, but doing this usually creates un- 
pleasantness. You really are rather young 
to correspond with a girl, although under the 
circumstances it does not seem at all unnatural 
for you to write to each other. Try to havea 
talk with your parents, and say that the 
correspondence is a friendly one, and that 
while you realize that they have the right to 
control it, you feel that it is hardly fair to 
the girl if they do as they please with her 
letters. Say that you are perfectly willing 
to have them read the letters; but you would 
like to read them first, and that you will try 
to respect their rights, and do all in your 
power to make it possible for them to respect 
yours. Remember that you are still depend- 
ent on your parents, and in the eves of the 
law you are still a child. Do not try to grow 


up too fast. You have much to learn, but 
do not get discouraged. Parents are naturally 
anxious about their children and do not want 
them to make mistakes. 


Shall I thank the boy who brings me a 
box of candy, and should I open it right 
away ? Beginner. 


Why should you not thank the boy who 
brings you a box of candy? Remember al- 
ways that it is discourteous not to show 
appreciation of kindness and that every gra- 
cious act should be received with thanks. 
When a box of candy is presented to you, 
you can say, ‘For me? How kind, thank 
you so much”’; or something similar. Open 
the box by all means and pass it to the 
donor before taking a piece of candy your- 
self. Boys expect to help eat the candy they 
bring with them; even if they did not, it 
would be most discourteous not to offeg it. 


When should wedding announcements be 
sent out? We are planning to be married 
secretly and surprise our families. H. H. 

Announcements are mailed the day the 
ceremony takes place, or as soon after the 
wedding day as possible. A secret wedding is 
very bad form, and considered unpardonable 
by the majority of people; so I hope you will 
change your minds and plans. Surely you 
owe it to the parents on both sides to let them 
know when you take this important step. 
Surprises of this sort are not popular and 
often cause unpleasant comment. You can 
plan your wedding so that it will be as quiet 
as you please, either having it in your own 
home or going to the minister’s house, with or 
without witnesses. 


May I tell The Farm Journal girls some- 
thing of my life? I was at sea with my 
parents, on a sailing vessel, and we were 
caught in a water-spout and shipwrecked. 
My father and mother were lost in the 
wreck. I was placed on a raft made of the 
ship timbers and was taken from the raft 
by a brave French sailor and taken on 
board a French craft. This was told to 
me many times and also written down, 
and the paper saved for me until I was able 
to read. I was taken to a very humble 
French home and kept there until I was 
eleven years old, when I was recognized 


NEEDLEWORK 


$2000.00 in CASH PRIZES Offered for 
Crochet, Tatting, Knitting and Embroidery 


For free copy containing particulars address 


THE STAR NEEDLEWORK JOURNAL 


260 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| 


1 


ames and add 


of prize given complete 


COUPON 
Please mail to following address free copy “Star Needlework Journal” contain- 


ing particulars 1920-21 Needlework Contest as per ad. in Farm Journal..... 


in 1919-20 Contest given 


as an American child by an American sea 
captain. The captain claimed me and took 
me back to my native land. I am now 
sixteen and speak English, French and 
Portuguese. My rescuer has since found 
a watery grave, and I hope he is with the 
angels. My life has been very rough. The 
captain and his wife have adopted me; 
they brought me up more as a boy than 
as a-girl. Please tell me how to be nice 
and ladylike. My friends tell me that I 
would be nice-looking if I were not quite so 
rough. D. L. &: 


What wonderful experiences you have had! 
Your life must have been spared for some- 
thing worth while, and I hope that you will 
set a high standard for yourself. To be “nice 
and ladylike”’ one must give a certain amount 
of care to one’s person, bathing frequently 
and keeping hair, teeth and-finger-nails in ag 
good condition as possible. The clothing 
should be inconspicuous, suited to the occasion 
and to one’s circumstances, clean and in good 
repair. A lady is careful of her speech, avoid- 
ing slang and coarse expressions. She 

itches her voice as low as possible, avoidi 
oud tones and those which are high — 
nasal, for she knows that a well-modulated 
voice is greatly to be desired. 

A lady is careful of her posture. She sits 
on a chair, does not sprawl over it, and girlg 
used to be taught that it was most unlady- 
like to cross the knees in public. What a 
pity that this lesson is no longer taught. A 
ady is respectful to her elders, kind and 
courteous at all times. She is not self-seeking, 
but shows a consideration for the comfort 
and happiness of others, which is always 
charming. She never forgets her high ideals, 
but strives constantly to reach her goal. 

Observe the people with whom you come 
in contact, avoid their mistakes, but copy 
their ways of doing things when you find 
them worthy of imitation, remembering that 
one can be refined and ladylike without being 
affected. 


Please tell me what clothes I shall need 
for a winter at college. I have a limited 
income. High School Grad. 


Before buying new clothing, look over that 
which you have on hand and consider its 
possibilities. Put everything in order, re- 
model, clean and press, or make plans for 
doing so. Copy the following list, check off 
such things as you already have and divide 
the remainder into ‘“‘necessities’’ and ‘‘de- 
sirables.’’ Underwear comes first; it should 
be plain and durable. A bathrobe or kimono 
and bedroom slippers will be needed. The 
list of shoes depends upon the college life. 
High shoes, Oxfords, an old pair of shoes 
for tramping and bad weather, and rubber 
overshoes are necessities, Pumps, tennis and 
gymnasium shoes may be needed, and shoes 
of white canvas or buckskin are desirable for 
spring and summer wear. If uniform gym- 
nasium suits are not required, bloomers of 
blue or black serge can be made at home. 
These are worn with middy blouses. A 
strong skirt of serge, cloth or corduroy, with 
middy blouses or plain shirtwaists and 
sweater, or old coat, for tramping and sports; 
a better skirt and shirt waists for general wear; 
a one- piece dress of blue serge, and a ‘“‘dress- 
ier’ dress of silk or Georgette crépe, together 
with a long coat, will all be needed. For 
warm weather provide one-piece gingham or 
chambray dresses, white skirts and _shirt- 
waists and a pretty dress of voile or similar 
material. A scuff hat for sports and generé 
wear, and a better hat for chapel wear 
also be needed. Desirable things would in- 
clude a coat suit, with silk or crépe blouses to 
match or harmonize, an additional afternoon 
dress, an evening dress and _ additional 
sweaters. 


Tocut a cake in star 
shape cut it into eight 
pieces as shown in 
Fig. A, cutting across 
the slices as shown in 
Fig. B. When both 
large and small pieces 


of cake are wanted 

cut the cake accord- 

ing to Fig. C. The 
method shownin Fig. 
C. D isexcellent for cut- 

D ting very large cakes. 


AUNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in do 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be gives 
here. For prompt reply, send a — 

envelope to Aunt Harriet, this 
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Late Summer and Early Fall Models 


vie with blue for popularity during 

the coming season. They come in 
innumerable shades, but she who wears 
brown should choose her shade with care, 
for brown is one of the most trying of colors, 
especially so to the woman whose hair is 
turning gray. 
Worth, the famous man dressmaker, re- 
fused to make a brown dress for any woman 
who had passed her fortieth milestone. 

Blue, in what we call “navy” shades, is 
a friendly color, becoming to all ages and 
to almost all complexions. It suits the 
tall, slender woman as well as it does the 
short and stout one; it looks well in all 
materials and at all times, so the wise 
woman chooses blue for her gown. 

Buy modest and becoming colors and 
conservative styles in garments which are 
expected to give long service. Extremes 
in either color or cut become conspicuous 
when styles change. 

Slender women and misses will like dress 
No. 3307, which can be made of voile, 
silk or soft wool, with a collar of organdy 
or silk. 

The comfortable appearance of one- 
piece dress No. 3293 will appeal to every 

ractical woman. The pattern provides 
/ both long and short sleeves. 

While skirt pattern No. 3290 works out 
extremely well for plaid material, it will 
do for plain fabrics as well. 

School clothes are receiving attention. 


Bie and sand are colors that will 


3309. Girls’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 

3289. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

3307. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

3285. Child’s Hat and Apron. 5 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 years. 

3308. Girls’ Blouse Suit. 4 sizes : 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

3310. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 9, 10, 12 years. 


In fact, it is said that’ 


The larger girls will like dress No. 3309 
with its full skirt and draped bodice. Any 
material which drapes prettily can be used 
for this model. 

Pattern No. 3114 can be used for either 
lounging robe or dressing-sack, the pattern 
being perforated for sack length. 

Growing girls are devoted to the blouse 
styles, and in No. 3308 we show a pretty 
model in white linene embroidered in green 

oss. A good, plain middy style is shown 
in No. 3300. 

Smaller girls will like dress No. 3310 
which, because of the seam which joins 
the waist and skirt, is an excellent design 
for remodeling. A llittle embroidery done 
in long and short stitch encircles the neck, 
waist and sleeves. 

Unbleached muslin was used for the 
simple little dress shown in No. 3289. The 
embroidery was done in Copenhagen blue. 

We do not fully appreciate the possibil- 
ities of unbleached muslin for making 
children’s clothes—sport skirts, blouses, 
smocks and similar garments. Its texture 
and color are by no means unattractive. 
Allow an inch to the yard for shrinkage 
when making up unbleached muslin. 

The quaintly pretty apron and hat 
shown in No. 3285 are made of flowered 
calico. Chambray, gingham, percale or 
madras would do as well. 

The comfortable play suit pictured in 
No. 2815 comprises a kimono waist and 
sleeveless rompers. 


3293. — One-Piece House Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 


3290. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28,.30, 32, 


84 inches waist measure. 
2815. Child’s Play Suit. 5 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 years. 
3114, Ladies’ Lounging Robe. 4 sizes: small, 32, 
34; medium, 36, 38; 
large, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 


3300. Gizls’ Middy Suit. 4 sizes: 9, 10, 12, 14 years. 
In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


Farm Journal Patterns 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 


Dostpaid; send coin. 


Send 15 cents in coin for our up-to-date 1920 Fall and Winter Catalog, 


Containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty stitches 
used by dressmakers. Our booklet, “Dressmaking Self-Taught,” postpaid, to any address, 25 cents. 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 


large, 40, 42; extra 
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Gleman Quiciclite 
Lamps and Lanterns 


**The Sunshine of the Night’’ 

1, Make and Burn Their Own Gas From 
Common Motor Gasoline, 

2. Give 300 Candle Power of Brilliant Pure 
White Light. No Glare— No Flicker. 

8. More Light 200ld Style Oil Lamps 
or Lantern 

4 Light With Common Matches—No Torch 


6. No Wicks to Trim or Chimneys to Wash. 
6. Can’t Spill or Explode Even if Tipped 


Kp Cost to Use Less Than 60 
Cents a Month. 


a Life Time. 
Hopdequely 
ed — Equi 
With Usiversal Shade 
older, 
10, Lantern Hes MicaGlobe 
r—Can’t 
Blow Outin Any Wind. 
in- Bug-Proof. 
\ 11, Sold by More Than 
) is 5,000 Dealers. If yours 
can’tsupply you 


The Coleman 
Lamp Company 
St. Paul Toledo 
Chicago 


Mare Gas|n AnyStove 


Cook 
ina i 


THE INSTANT-GAS $ Make cooking @ 
pleasure ives you gas any- 
OlL BURNER where, everywhere, in any 
stove or range Everybody knows gas means 
cleaner, cheaper cooking and a cooler kitchen. 
Saves hours of time and loads of dirt. Start your 
stove with a turn of the wrist, turn high or low 
to a ay stop with another turn of the wrist. 
FITS C0 Different models for different 
stoves. Just set it in the firebox. 
OR wood STOVE Put in or taken out in ten 
No damage to stove. Simple, safe, 
e Instant-gas Oi urner 
SAVES MONEY makes its own gas from coal! oil 
at sixth the cost of city gas. 
luch cheaper than ¢ or wood. Becayse of 
perfect regulation the Instant-gas Oil mer 
ks and Bakes Better than coal or wood 
in the same stove, No coal or wood to carry 
no ashes, no chopping, shoveling or starting of 
fires. Greatest womian- py in the world. 
Write for 30 day trial offer and free literature 
telling how Uncle Sam burns oil. 


AGENTS] INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
WANTED 


3834 Laclede Av. 
St.Louis. Mo. 


Kill All Flies! 


DISEASE 
DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
all flies. Neat, clean. orn ae convenient and 
* cheap. Lasts allsea- 
EA son, Made of metal, 
can’t spil) or tip over; 
/ wil} not soil or injure 

We anything. Guaran’ 
AISY 
FLY KILLER 
at seat dealer or 


EXPRESS, 
HAROLD 160 De Ave,, Brooklva, N.Y. 


FOR SALE. New Clover Honey. crop of 1920. 
Guaranteed quality. Carefully packed and 
Sample 15 cents. Price 


. V. FACEY, Preston, Minn, 
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You can hear Sousa’s Band any 
day when you have a Victrola 


| Your home, wherever it may be, 1s 
right on the line of march of Sousa’s 
Band—of Pryor’s Band, Conway’s, 
Vessella’s, U. S. Marine, Garde Republi- 
caine of France, Black Diamonds of 
| London, of the greatest bands of all the 
! world. And every band plays as it goes 
| marching by—on the Victrola. Plays the 
| very music you want to hear and gives 
| you the same thrill! 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to us for 
catalogs and name of nearest Victor dealer, 


VICTROLA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
| Camden, New Jersey 


RoSan Rolling 
Bath Tub 


ull size white enamel] tub, nickeled 
-gal. tank. Closes up in space 3 ft. Costs 80 little no one with 
uare. On castors—rollitanywhere. wood to cut can afford to be 
eater attachment for kerosene,# witbout it. Will saw your winter’s 
gasoleneor gas. Water heats quickly, ‘= wood in a few % all 
‘waste drains through hose attach- $ practical work an 
tg and makes unnecessary 
gigs used in the past. For 
you can now own the 


OTTAWA RIG 
Powerful 4 otor. Suitable f belt 
machinery. aay ‘to 

light to move, = Users 

for the Deve 


ATE j 2nd Evidence of Conception 

Blank. Send model or sketch 

of invention for our free opinion of its patentable 
Reasonable Terms. Prompt Attention. 


All About the Poets 


By DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH 


HE selections I have chosen for thig 

month are from very recent magazineg 
or volumes of verse, and illustrate the 
variety of poetic types that the poets of 
today are showing fondness for. We see 
that rhyme and regularity of meter never 
go out of fashion, and yet a poetic thought 
can be lyrically expressed in its own orig. 
inal way. “Door-Steps”’ is by Albert Fred 
erick Wilson, whose volume, called ‘“Town- 
ship Line,” has just been published by 
Harper’s: 


Door-Steps 


A door-step 
Should be made 
To face the West 


So that 
When a man 
Is through 


He can sit 
And watch the sun go down 
And say: ‘ 


Go along 
With you! 
My job’s done! 


Siegfried Sassoon, the author of “The 
Passing Show,” from The New Statesman, 
(London), is a young Englishman who has 
been spending the winter in America, 
This poem-story of his would seem to say 
that he thinks America did wisely in 
abolishing drink: 


The Passing Show 


By Leicester Square, one drizzling winter 
night, 
I heard them on the pavement: 
**Tf you think 
You can afford to drink, go on with drinking!” 
She mocked him. And the man began, “All 
right, 
I can’t afford it,’ (louder) “‘but I like it!” 
He cut a silly caper, hummed an air, 
And swung his hand-bag gaily. Then the pair 
Stopt where some people waited for a bus. 


She nagged again, that wife so pinched and 
prim. 
“Shirrup !”’ he snapt. She flinched away from 
him, 
As if he’d struck her. 
Some one turned to see 
Him dance and spend his whiskysworth of 
glee 
Under a London lamp's unpitying ray, 
Saw the hooked nose, mustache untidy-grey, 
White, scowling face and sunken eyes that 
burned - 
Beneath the shabby bowler . . . 
Some one turned 
Fixing the sordid wrangle with a glance. 
He was a tall young soldier . . . at hisside 
A girl in all her prettiness and pride. 
And while the bus loomed up I saw him stoop 
To kiss her happy face, as though he feared 
His tenderness might vanish. 
Then the group 
Jostled and clutched and climbed and dis 
appeared. 


All of us who have felt at times the need 
of escape from nagging worries and our 
own littleness, the need to realize the 
larger life, will appreciate this stanza by 
Glenn Ward Dresbach, in “Poetry, 4 
Magazine of Verse’’: 


I would build myself a house 
On this mountain top today, 
Not to shun the world, or feel 
It was shutting me away, 
But that I might come at times 
Little things had baffled me, 
And look out at set of sun 
On immensity! 
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The exquisite little poem, ‘Evening,” 
from Scribner’s Magazine, is by Louis 
Dodge, a man who has been soldier, news- 

per man, novelist, critic and various 
other things as well as poet. He lives in 
St. Louis: : 


Evening 


I shall not mind—not when the sun rides 
high, 
And men too busy are to love or weep; 
] think I shall not miss the unsinging sky 
As in the silent grave I lie asleep. 


But oh, the earth shall throb above my heart, 
In that soft hour, after the day is done, 

When from one river nook, serene, apart, 
The spars rise thick against the setting sun. 


More than a year ago we had a little 
poem called ‘‘Velvets” bya little girl, Hilda 
Conkling, whose poems have now been 
gathered together in a book. 

Hilda is only nine years old, and the 
poems in her volume are ones she has “‘told’”’ 
to her mother in the time since she was 
four. The children who read The Farm 
Journal have sent in a number of good 

ieces of verse themselves, some of which 
love been printed here. 

The little girl doesn’t know rules about 
thyme or meter, but she just writes the 
poetic thoughts that come into her mind. 
Here is what she says about a butterfly : 


As I walked through my garden, 

I saw a butterfly light on a flower. 
His wings were pink and purple: 
He spoke a small word . 

It was Follow! 

“T cannot follow,” 

I told him. 

“T have to go the opposite way.” 


Many mothers could so easily teach 
their children to love good poetry and to 
write it, too, if they would only take the 
time. Here is a simple little poem which 
has real pathos: 


At the Cross-Roads 


He was a little Belgian lad, 

Whom war had somehow failed to mar. 
Almost a baby face he had, 
Bewildered now, and vaguely sad. 
“Where are you going in the wind 

And rain? And must you travel far?’’ 
He said, “I’ve started out to find 

The country where the mothers are.” 


Marguerite Wilkinson and her husband 
write they are having a fine time in En- 
gland. While she is away is a good chance 
to let Our Folks know what a real poet 
she is. In addition to those of hers printed 

tt month, every woman who loves little 
children, and especially every mother, will 
be touched by this: 


Vista 


Before I die I may win grace 
To chant before the kings 
Who reign in wonderlands of song 
Where every blossom sings; 
I may put on a golden gown 
And glow with sunny light, 
Carrying in my hair, the day, 
And in my eyes, the night. 


It may be men will honor me, 
The wistful ones and wise, 

Who know the ruth of victory, 
The joy of sacrifice; 

I may be rich; I may be gay; 
But all the crowns grow old— 

The laurel withers and the bay 
And dully rests the gold. 


Before I die I may break bread 
With many queens and kings— 

Oh, take the golden gown away, 
For there are dearer things! 

And I shall miss the love of babes 
With flesh of rose and pearl, 

The dewy eyes, the budded lips, 
A boy, a little girl. 
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CROMPTON “All-Weather” 


CORDUROY is made specially 


When you buy your next pair of 
Trousers get good ones. Be sure that 
the “ 4//] Weather’’ \abel is in the waist- 
band. You’ll be glad you bought them: 


for outdoor use. 
Colonel Mitchell of the Tank 


Read what 


Corps says: 


1, Because—they are strong, soft and com- ba 
fortable, 

2. Because—they keep you dry ina light “+ 

shower. 

3. Because—they dry in double quick time roy 

if you get them soaking wet. 

Because—they protect you from wind and 

and cold. and 

5. Because—they don’t shrink, stiffen or 
lose their color. 


Write for free test sample showing how 
water rolls off CROMPTON “‘All- Weather’ 
CORDUROY just like quicksilver. 


GENTLEMEN» 


breeches made of your cordu- 


years in the trenches, in tanks 


made. 


* I have had one pair of 
which I have worn for two 


the hardest kind of wear 
want to have another pair 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) H. E. MITCHELL 
Colonel of Tank Corps 
Commanding 


Tank Center 


Camp Meade, Md. 


CROMPTON RICHMONDCO,, Inc. 
.3§ East 31st Street New York 


he Trench 


Full weight— 


Both farm and city property owners need to know 


the safety and service of reliable metal roofing. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets insure ws satisfaction from, 
all forms of sheet metal work, includingCulverts, Tanks, Flumes, Spout- 
ing, Gutters, etc. Sold by leading metal merchants. KEYSTONE Copper 
Steel is also mnequne® for Roofing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone 
added below regular brands. Send for free ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. % 


Galvanized po and Siding 


es its good in the Field 5 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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DeliciSus an Refreshing 
to the world 


Delicious and Refreshing. 
Délicieux et Raffraichissant. 


Delicioso y Refrescante. 
Delizioso e Rinfrescante. 


They all mean Coca-Cola 
THE COCA-COLA Co., ATLANTA, GA. 
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“I Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life jirst. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 

at Our Expense ; 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu, Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


Whatever is newest and most aseful is described in The 
Farm Journal’s advertising pages, to put you in touch 
with newest ideas offered for comfort and convenience. 


Sor comfort 


Every pair guaranteed 


MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
7 


Right athome. All need ic 6to 


Kansas 
hap RATES 


WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
MENDETS mend leaks in all ptensils. 
waterbags, and tighten. 10c an 


Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 


Y friend, who prides himself on his clear 

mode of expression and says it is q 
shameful waste of language to use two words 
where one will do, paused the other day to 
inform us that he had just passed his doctor 
on the road. He told it in one word. What 
was that word? 


Arabs at Dinner 


It is told that two Arabians sat down to 9 
dinner of bread. One had 5 loaves and the 
other 3. A passing stranger desired to eat 
with them, to which they agreed. The 8 
loaves were consumed and each of the the 
had an equal share. The stranger, to p: 

his part, laid down 8 pieces of silver fmf 
parted. The owner of the 5 loaves took up % 
pieces of the silver, leaving 3 for the other, 
who objected and insisted on one-half. The 
case came before a magistrate, who gave a 
proper adjudication. What was it? 


Sharpshooter’s Puzzle 


A mathematical 
sharpshooter wants 
to know the least 
possible number of 
shots that can be 
seored on that tar- 
get to produce a 
total that averages 
17 points to. the 
shot, all shots to 
score. 


Placing Consonants 


Sprinkle one consonant through,the following 
line of letters to make it a comp: te sentence. 
DOTCMTATONSRRTATE 


A Rebus 


My first encircles all the earth; 
You date my second from your birth; 
My whole is always backward traced, 
Hoping it never was disgraced. 


Picture Arithmetic 


Spell out the names of 
the little objects. Then 
add and subtract as in- 
dicated by the signs, 
and the resulting let- 
ters will spell the name 
‘of a domestic animal. 


A Walking Puzzle 


In a walking match, Mike the ex-champion, 
who was slower than Dennis, the present 
holder of the belt, by one mile in two hours, 
was given two minutes’ start in a four-mile 
contest. Supposing that the result of the race 
was a tie, what were their respective speeds? 


An English Riddle 


Many famous men have tried ‘their hands at 
making riddles. This one is by Charles James 
Fox, a great English statesman. Try to guess 
the answer before The Farm Journal comes. 
Formed long ago, yet made today, 
Employed while others sleep; 
What none would like to give away, 
And none would like to keep. 


ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES 


Word evolution: FADE—MADE—MALE 
—MILE—MILK—SILK. 


What bird is this? GRANT minus ANT 
plus TEA plus MOUSE minus — leaves 
GROUSE. 

A complimentary puzzle: The message is de 
coded to read: A WISE EYE FORESEES 
SEASONS. 

Concealed geographical names: 
Senegal, Caleutta, Elba, Tarragona. 


How many ways to add up 15: There are 
thirty-two different lines in the nine blocks, 
which produce the total of 15, as follows: 
1,2,3,5,4; 1,2,4,5,3; 1,2,4,8; 1,2,5,7; 1,4,2,- 


Venice, 


A charade: The word cockroach. 


Fools and their money soon part: They each 
possessed $9. The total, $18, held before the 
mirror, became $81, the product of the two 
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Good Games for the Picnic 
By LEROY KIMBALL, Kansas 


S the time approaches for summer and 
A fall picnics, Farm Journal readers will 

come more alert for wide-awake  ac- 
tivities that will tend to make their farm 

atherings a success. In the past, many 

‘armers’ picnics have been wholly or partially 
unsuccessful owing to the fact that lively 
games which could be played by the entire 
group were not provided. 

In connection with a number of community 
fairs-and other out-of-door rural gatherings 
in Southwestern Colorado last summer, the 
following games proved well adapted and 
very popular. All, which are common group 
games, were enjoyed by youth, as well as by 
adults: 


Chariot Race: Each team is grouped in 
airs. The players in each pair stand with 
locked arms, facing in the same direction. At 
the signal ‘‘go’’ the first couple runs forward 
across a goal line, some fifty or sixty feet 
ahead, return across the starting line and to 
the rear of the column which has moved up 
one space toward the starting line. Having 
returned, they slap the pair ahead of them, 
who in turn slap the next. When the slap 
reaches the first pair, they start, and so on, 
until the original last pair crosses the re- 
turning line. 


Hop Relay: The two teams arrange them- 
selves in single lines, all facing a goal thirty 
or forty feet from the front. At a signal, the 
first player hops, on his right foot, across the 
goal line, changes to the left foot and returns 
across the starting line to the rear of the 
column. As he crosses the starting line he 
tags No. 2, who is now No. 1, and this player 
hops off, on his left foot, crosses the goal line, 
changes to his right foot and returns, tagging 
No. 3 as he passes. No. 3 starts off on the 
right foot, and soon. The race ends when the 
last player of either team, returning from the 
goal line, crosses the starting line. 


Duck on the Rock may be played with soft 
cord balls, bean-bags, old tennis balls or 
canners’ tins, one for each player, except for 
him who is “‘it.””. The ‘‘duck,” a large can- 
ners’ tin or old tin pail, is stood upon a stump 
or rock. Players back of a line drawn at a 
certain distance, say twenty-five or thirty 
feet, attempt to knock the duck off the rock 
by throwing at it. Each player must recover 
his ball after it is thrown, and zeturn back of 
the line before throwing again. The one who 
is ‘it’? attempts to tag any player before he 
can recover the ball and, at the same time, he 
must replace the ‘‘duck”’ as it is knocked from 
the rock. When a player is tagged, he takes 
his place at tagging some other, and at re- 
placing the ‘‘duck ” 


Last Couple Qut: Couples arrange them- 
selves facing the odd number player, ‘‘it,’’ 
who stands with his back to the head of the 
line. At the call ‘Last couple out,’ from the 
odd player at the head of the line, the last 
couple run forward, one on either side of the 
line, and attempt to join hands in front of 
this odd player who is catcher. If one of the 
hin is caught ‘before joining hands with 

partner, he and his catcher form a couple 
and take their places at the head of the line 
Which moves back to accommodate them. 
The catcher should stand ten feet from the 
head of the line. He must not turn his head 
to see when the players are coming, nor may 
he chase them until they have crossed the 
line on which he stands. 


Over the Top Relay: This is a lively con- 
test game for any number of players. The 
game requires an extra handball. Or, if 
preferred, two bean-bags may be used in- 
stead. Opposing teams of equal numbers are 
lined up in rows alongside of each other, all 
facing in the same direction. At the signal 
to start, player No. 1 passes the ball up and 
back over his head to player No. 2, who passes 
it in turn to 3, from whom it goes to 4, and 
80 on, until it is received by the last player 
who carries it as speedily as possible to the 

of the line. All players having moved 
down one step to accommodate him, he starts 
the ball as did player No. 1. When received 
by the last player, it is again returned, and 
80 on until player No. 1 has his original place 
at the head of the line. The team completing 
the circuit first, wins. If the ball is dropped, 
it must be put in action again by the player 
who “‘lost”’ it. This game is very exciting 
and never fails to liven folks up a bit. 
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Easy To Move 
From Log to Log 


Saws 25 Cords aDay 


PASY, now, to cut down standing trees and 
e 


saw logs into stove or cord wood 


ngths. This 


labor saver does the work of ten men. Easy to operate. 


Economical — uses little gasoline. 


Quickly moved from 


log to log and cut to cut without ——_ engine. 


Thousands in use—every owner highly satisfie 


Starts 


easy without cranking in any weather, Strongly built Geo, E. Long 
for hard, long dependable service. 


OTTAWA 


President 


Cuts Down Trees — Saws Up Logs By Power 


Does away with the old, back-breaking way of cutting wood. When not 
sawing, engine can be easily removed. Direct gear drive—no chains to 


bother with — no keys or set screw. 
saw allowing slippage. 
Magneto. Unfailing power. 


Direct From Factory 


4-Cycle Hopper Cooled Engine. 


Automatic friction clutch protects 
Oscillator 


Cash or Easy Payments 


I save you needless profits and de- 
lay; ship same day order is received. 
Famous Ottawa Guarantee insures 
high quality and your satisfaction. 
30 Days Trial. Pays for itself 
in a few weeks. 


GEO. E. LONG, 


President. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


All shipments direct from factory. 
You save needless profits and delays. 
Get an OTTAWA; let it pay for 
itself while it cuts down trees and 
saws your logs. 30 Days Trial— 
10-Year Guarantee. 


993 Wood Street, 
OTTAWA, KANS. 


Originators of 
the Famous 

, Swine 
in 1863 


GET READY 
FOR THE FAIRS 


SHOW THE BEST.—The world needs 
LARGE FAT HOGS. 


Why lose money breed- 

ing and feeding scrub 

hogs? Two of our 

weighed 2806 Ibs. 
We are the most extensive breeders 
and shippers of pure bred hogs in the world, 
Write today for the true story of “Origin of 
the O. I. C. Hog.” 
All foreign shipments are government Inspected, 
We have bred the O. I. C.’s since 1863, and 
we have never lost a hog with 
cholera, although they are 
not cholera-proof, 


WRITE TODAY 


FOR FREE BOOK 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
R 103 SALEM, OHIO 
GET BIG BUSH OFFER 
TODAY, 
n't wait! Learn 
w you, in your 
Spare time can 
RL, Cars in your Coun- 
"Making Diter ter joney guar. 
an 


four and De Luxe six. Don’t wait. Write today! 
BUSH MOTOR CO., Chicago, Hlinois, Dept. 14, Bush Temple 


CANVAS COVERS 


PLAIN AND WATERPROOFED 
Plain—Medium %.09 Per Square Foot 
Plain—Heavy #.12 Per Square Foot 
W aterproof—Medium #.10 Per Square Foot 
Waterproof—Heavy 18% Per Square Foot 
Terms Cash—or Money Order in Advance 
Freight Prepaid to Any Place in U. S. A. 
Covers Returned at Our Expense if Unsatisfactory. 
AMERICAN SAILMAKING CORPORATION 
Dept. A, 49-61 Fulton S8t.. Brooklyn, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


out Danyaz and how get some. 

H. L. VIRUS, 1214 West 15th Street, New York 
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ITCHING 


oat 

You imperil your next year’s 
crops, your next year’s profits, if 
you fet fall and winter rains 
>stand on your land. Give your 
land a chance to keep breathing. 

fa Do the farm ditching and terrac- 


ing now. Do it the quickest way, 
the cheapest way,the easiest way. 


Use the Most Rapid 
| Farm Ditcher, 
| Terracer and Road Grader 


% All-steel—Reversible—Lasts a Lifetime. 


Cuts a V-shaped open-drain, irrigation or 
tile ditch down to 4 feet. Cleans old 
ditches. Builds farm terraces, dikes, 
levees, and grades 

VW) roads. Works in any 


| 


| 


Write for free copy 
of valuable Drain- 
age, Irrigation and 
Terracing Book and 
Special Introduc- 


Qa @ & 
ORDER THIS CAPPER NOW $ 


today and get thi 
"ll be property 
uart or 


to make 


Say: “Teaw it The Farm Journal.” 
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FLOAT 


Shock Absorbers 


for Ford Cars and Trucks 


The large twin springs ab- 
sorb the main shock, the 
“third spring’ checks the 
dang 


THE WAY YOu RIDE w 


Take Just One Ride 


In a Ford car equipped with Float a 
Ford Shock Absorbers and you’ll ex- 
perience real ease and comfort in 
riding and driving. 

They literally make a Ford float—ride 
smoothly over bumpy roads—and stop 
annoying side-sway. 

They make steering easier and driving 
a pleasure. Also, save gasoline and 
wear on engine and tires—make your 
car last longer. 

Float a Fords are a tested and proved 
product. Practical design, sturdy con- 
struction and best materials make 
them mechanically perfect and fully 
dependable. 

Made for every style of Ford. Have 
a set put on at your dealer’s today. 
Easily and quickly installed. Low in 
cost—high in value. Write us for free 


booklet. 
Some good territ is 
Dealers:—<i spun. un fer 


our sales plan—it’s a money-maker. 


Burpee-Johnson Co., Mfrs. 
1901 Singleton St., Indianapolis,U.S.A. 
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pose of producing wheat and providing 


set a better 


4 to 6 per cent 


There will doubtless be less wheat sown in the fall of 1920 than was sown in 1919. 
Yet there are very many farms on —* the crop ee henge with the double pur- 


grass, even if but small profit is derived yp omy the wheat = 


stand of clover, if one uses the right fertilizer. 


For the past five years the wheat fertilizers have been makeshifts without 


REAL POTASH 


Now it fo to to the kind and will pay to replace the Potash 
removed by five years cropping. If you will insist on wheat fertilizers 
REAL POTASH, you will find that 


Potash Pays 


on wheat, clover and grass. If your dealer will not sell POTASH SALTS or the 
kind of fertilizer you want, write to us and we will refer you to those who will. 


seeding clover and 


that contain 


SOIL AND CROP aaa semen POTASH SYNDICATE, H. A. HUSTON, Manager 


42 Broadway 


New York 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps “page book on 
Stammering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” 
tells how I cured myself after for 20 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 1469 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 


mSeed Wheat 


Selections of pure seed of Fultz and Poole 
varieties, for starting high-grade seed crops. 
We have a limited quantity of very fine 
Booklet. Samples. 


O.C. SHEPARD CO., Box 72, Medina, O. 


Always say: 


Special Notice 
HIS has been a busy summer. Next month 
the rush will be over and we want T 
/ideawakes, and The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
members to make plans for the winter cam- 
paign. Remember—every boy a Wideawake 


and every man, woman, boy and girl a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club. Get ready—go} 


Bird Housekeepers 
By MRS. MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


““Oh!”’ screamed Elizabeth, ‘‘there’s a worm 
on my neck! Somebody take it off, quick!” 
“Hold still,’ said her aunt, “and don’t 
scream so. There, it’s gone now! I guess we 
ought to have more birds in these trees.” 
“Birds? Why, auntie?” 

‘Because they destroy the worms and bugs 
that eat the leaves on the trees. 

‘“There’s a little bird going round and 
round that tree, auntie. Is he eating bugs?” 

“Yes, that is a little nuthatch. Nature 
has provided work for all the birds. To the 
nuthatches and the woodpeckers and the 
little brown and white bird we saw the other 
day, the brown-creeper, and the black and 

Ke warbler, she has given the task of 
cleaning the trunks of the trees. Their sharp 
little eyes explore every inch of the bark, and 
quickly discover any worm or insect, or 
of their eggs, hidden away in the crevices of 
the bark. It takes hundreds of bugs and 
worms to feed one bird a day, and when the ~ 
birds have baby mouths to feed, many hun- 
dreds more are consum 

“Another group of birds live in the tops of 
trees, on watch for insects there. They con- 
ceal themselves among the leaves, and dart 
out unexpectedly at any passing fly or other 
creature with wings. These are the tiny, 
sweet-voiced little warblers. There are 
several kinds around here—the yellow 
warbler, the black-throated green warbler 
and the myrtle warbler. 

‘The vireos are like very good housekeepers 
who search out all dirty corners and keep 
them clean. These little birds aren’t content 
with picking the bugs and the worms from 
the tops of the leaves. Instead, they very 
carefully search the undersides for their 
dinners. I know four vireos—the white-eyed, 
the red-eyed, the yellow-throated and the 
warbling. Most people don't know them, 
though, for they are so near the color of the 
leaves that they are not easily seen.’ 

“I can see that bird up there, all right; 
what is it, and what is it doing, Miss Harris?” 
This came from the little boy next door who 
had been listening intently, and had at the 
same time had his eyes wide open. 

“That is one of the fly: casas. which dart 
out and chase their prey through the air. The 
bird we can see now is a kingbird, one of the 
biggest of the daytime flycatchers. | You 
would never suspect it, but he is a relative of 
the pheebe and the little wood-peewee. 
Listen; there’s a peewee calling.” 

They listened, and from a distant tree 
came a sweet ‘‘pee-a-wee, pee-a-wee!” In the 
air above at the same time they could hear 
the sharp, shrill cries of the noisy kingbird 

“The chebec and the redstart,”’ the girl's 


“The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, 
and your name will be enrolled and 
the club button and twenty-page guide 


sent you. If a two-color Certificate 

Membership is desired, send twenty-five 
| eents additional. No further member- 
| ship expenseof any kind. Ask the school- 
| teacher to organize a bird club. 883,871 
| have signed this pledge. Have you? 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

 orousbirds, and do what I can for the club. 


“TI saw it in The Farm Journal ” 
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aunt continued, ‘are two more little birds 
known as flycatchers. 

“Higher up in the air the swallows get 
much of their food. On the ground, earth- 
worms, cutworms, squash-bugs and many 
other pests are devoured by such familiar 
birds as the robin, blackbird, crow, lark and 
bobolink. 

“Even at night the insects that eat the 
garden plants and destroy our pretty shade 
trees are not safe. As evening comes on, the 
nighthawks and whippoorwills awake and 
go in search of their evening meal. Owls, 
too, are abroad then. Their favorite food is 
mice—the little field-mice which do so much 
damage. 

“IT always thought birds ate seeds and 
berries, auntie,’”’ broke in Elizabeth. “I’ve 
seen them eating strawberries and cherries.” 

“Oh, yes, most of them do eat seeds and 
berries. In fact, some birds do considerable 
damage that way; but our government has 
investigated and found that the damage is 
slight compared with the good they do in 
keeping down the destructive insects. A 
few birds even help by eating seeds of 
troublesome weeds like the thistle. That is 
the gold-finch’s favorite food. Our winter 
birds, the sparrows and juncoes, live almost 
entirely on weed seeds.” 

“Well,” said the little boy next door, ‘‘I 
guess my dad doesn’t know all you've told us 
about birds. If he’d known, I don’t think he 
would have given me that air-rifle and told 
me to kill the robins which come after our 
straw berries. Guess I'll try to swap it for a 
pair of rabbits. They don’t hurt Birds.” 


How Seeds Travel 
By DOROTHY BALDWIN 


Did you ever stop to think how many dif- 
ferent ways there are for seeds to travel? - 
they — fell to the ground beneath 
parent plant very few of them weuld Pm 
grow to form new plants, because they would 
be too crowded. They must be scattered far 
and wide, and so they are provided with dif- 
ferent devices by which to travel. 

Many of them, like the maple and ash, 
have wings by which they are lifted on the 
wind and carried to distant places. Birch 
seeds have two wings, and you may often 
have noticed them scattered on the winter 
snow, looking like flocks of tiny birds with 
outstretched wings. Others, like the dande- 
lion and milkweed, are provided with para- 
chutes. 

Seeds with these or similar devices de- 
pend on the wind to scatter them, but others 

refer to be carried by people or animals, and 
om hooks er claws by which they cling to 
clothing or fur. You must unw* ly have 
carried many a burdock burr or a beggar’s 
tick to a safe resting place. 

Many seeds which have no such means of 
traveling are surrounded by a juicy berry or 
fruit, tempting to birds or be 4 These, 
when eaten with the fruit, pass unharmed 
through the digestive tract and are dropped 
wherever the bird or animal may wander. 

If you go into the woods in November you 
may see and hear the witch-hazel guns in 
action, shooting the seeds in every direction. 
You have seen bean-pods dry and twisted, 
but did you ever think why they twist like 
that? Keep your eyes open and see if you can 
find out how all the eae seeds you know 
are scattered. 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and_ } 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 37,849; 623 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of |} 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 


for farm boys everywhere. 


You can buy your tires direct from ‘ 
us with a saving guaranteed. 
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BATTERIES 
For Lasting Power 


You rely ona battery to save your strength 
and give current for your lights. But there 
are other people whose business and whose 
very lives depend on the reliability of a battery. 


Under the sea 80 per cent of American sub- 
marines are propelled by Exide Batteries. 
Various foreign navies use Exide Batteries 
for various purposes. Telephone systems, 
central lighting stations, and a score of 
vital activities rely on the unfailing power 
of Exide Batteries. 


The Exide that fits your car is the result 
of experience gained in every field by the old- 
est and largest makers of storage batteries 


in the world. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Special Canadian Representatives: Charles E. Goad Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world of storage 
batteries for every purpose 


No matter what 
kind of battéry 
you have, you 
posed rely on the 
ert attention 


> our nearest 
Service Station. 


Buy 
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Every farm needs 
some of these tools 


A good, well-balanced Disston 
Saw that cuts through tough, 
knotty wood with a clean, 
straight cut; a hand-fitting 
screwdriver with a strong, ser- 
viceable blade; a trowel—any of 
the Disston Tools that put the 
burden of the work where it be- 
longs—on the tools, not on the 
muscles of the man. 


Good dealers everywhere sell 
Disston Tools. Send for our 
- free booklet, ‘‘Disston Saws and 
Tools for the Farm.” Address 


“HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
General Offices: Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 
“DON'T SHOUT” BUY FOR LESS 


“TL hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 


I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, eae. only 
that I hear all rig 

“The Morley for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 

are tothe eyes. In- 

visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it.’’ “Over one 
hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


Write fc for Big Catalog 
nes--all sizes 

~2°t to 30 H- --Kerosene--Gaso- 
line--Stationary--Portable--Saw-Rig 

or Log Saw. Have POWER to pump, 
saw, grind, fill silo, or do other 
work. Get my poner saving offer on 
WITTE Sagiacs with BOSCH Magneto--the 
kind you know about. Immediate Shipment. 


ITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1627 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1627 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALEPRIC Delivered FREE. 

For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors. Deal direct. SAVE 

surprise you. rite for 

Ow “INGERSOLL Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bees and Bertha 


[Continued from page 22] 


down your honey crops, and ‘the disease is 
very difficult to eradicate entirely.”’ 

He seemed impressed, and was silent. 

“T’m expecting Mr. Gratz within a few 
days,”’ she went on. “I don’t know what 
treatment he will recommend, but if it should 
— successful I might have some to sell 

ter—next year, perhaps.”’ 

“Who's Gratz?”’ he demanded. 

“The inspector.” 
;‘Do you mind if I come when he 1s here?’ 

“Certainly not. Shall I send you word 
when he comes?” 

“Well—,” he hesitated. ‘‘It would be 
rather hard to get word to me, you know. I’ll 
try to be around when the time comes.” 

“But how will you know?” she asked. 

#‘Oh, it isn’t so important that I need to 
worry. I'll just take a chance on it.” 

She caught herself up sharply in the middle 
of a disappointed little ‘‘oh!’”’ After he had 
gone she chided herself severely. There was 
no occasion for her to feel disappointed even 
if he did not come at all. But his presence 
made things so much brighter. 

McAllister’s method of taking a chance, 
however, was like betting on a sure thing, 
He simply came every day. Sometimes he 
would help Bertha look through the hives, 
handling the smoker for her, according to 
directions, or holding a frame or a super in a 
gingerly manner while she performed some 
manipulation. At other times they would 
sit on the hives and talk; about bees, usually, 
but sometimes about the questions of the day 
or the problems of life. Bertha was rapidly 
falling into the habit of waiting until he ap- 
peared before she went out to her work. The 
foul-brood, which had seemed such ah over- 
whelming calamity at first, dwindled into 
insignificance when he was there. Some- 
times when he was later than usual she would 
take herself to task for the queer heart-sick 
fear that she had lest he should not come. 

“You have no time for dreaming,” she 
scolded herself. ‘‘You’ve got a living to 
make!’’ Whereupon she would go out and 
assail the work with fierce energy, only to 
relapse into pensiveness again until aroused 
by his approach. 

It was a week before the inspector came. 
During that time the disease had been 
spreading rapidly, so that fully half of the 
apiary was now infec 

The treatment Gratz prescribed consisted 
in replacing all the combs in each dise 
colony with clean frames holding only the 
comb foundation. The old combs were re- 
moved and destroyed. 

It was heart-breaking work, but when at 
last it was done Bertha sighed with satis- 
faction. It had taken all the equipment that 
she had prepared for new swarms; but then, 
she reflected whimsically, there would be 
few new swarms, anyway, so it did not matter. 
And there was still time to secure a crop, 
now that the disease was eradicated. The 
honey-flow thus far had been good, and was 
likely to last at least two weeks longer; be- 
sides there would be the fall flow. 

At the end of a week, however, she was 
dismayed to see the flow pinched out for 
want of rain. 

McAllister she had not seen since the day 
of the inspector’s call, and this, too, was 
more of a disappointment that she cared to 
admit. She told herself again and again that 
he was age no obligations to continue the 
friendship. He had been interested in bees 
and,-finding her a willing teacher, had allowed 
the teaching to go on for a time. That was 
all, so far as he was concerned. If she herself 
had been foolish enough to think of a deeper 
sentiment it was her own fault and—well, 
it was she who would suffer. She didn’t see 
how that could be avoided, either. But she 
resolved to make the best of it, and be a8 
cheerful as she could. 

And then, as though the fates were de 
termined on her destruction, foul-brood broke 
out again among her bees. Within a few days 
after the sudden stoppage of the honey-flow 
she found that not only most of the untrea 
colonies were affected, but many of those that 
had been treated. 

When Gratz came in answer to her urgent 
appeal, he looked them over soberly. 

‘Must have skipped some before,” he said. 
“Well, there’s nothing to do but shake them 
again—all of them, this time.’ 

“But I’ve nothing to shake them onto,” 
protested Bertha. ‘We used almost the last 
frame I had.” 

“You'll have to get some more.”’ 

“T—I can’t!’ 

Gratz looked at her. He felt vaguely 
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aware that she was in trouble; but he was not 
a man of much imagination. ‘I suppose you 
know you can’t leave them like this?’ he said. 

“Of course. But isn’t there some other 
w ay?” 

“No other orthodox way—except to burn 
them.” 

Bertha’s eyes filled. ‘‘Very well,’’ she said. 

“I have to do my duty,” apologized Gratz. 

A more alert man would have seen at once 
that the bees were being infected from some 
outside sourcee—some hidden and neglected 
apiary of box hives, or a bee-tree, and would 
have consented to a sort of watchful waiting 
until the chief source of trouble could be dis- 
covered and removed. But Gratz was not 
that kind. 

“T’ve got to do my duty,” he repeated, un- 
comfortably. ‘I can give you until tonight 
to decide.”” And, as Bertha did not reply, he 
drove hurriedly away. 

Bertha walked dejectedly to the house. 
There was not the slightest possibility of her 
being able to buy more equipment; and even 
if she could, shaking the bees at this time 
would preclude any chance of getting a crop 
from the fall flow, so that no returns could 
be expected until the following year. She 
sank into a chair. 

So this was to be the end of all her dreams— 
of health, of joy, almost of life itself, for she 
could not hope to live long at her old work. 
She dropped her head into her arms and wept. 

She was half aware of the purr of a motor 
in the road, but she paid no heed to it. She 
felt that there was no one whose arrival could 
make the slightest difference in her circum- 
stances. Even when there was a step at the 
door she did not raise her head, nor make any 
move to answer the knock. Then, suddenly, 
she felt the floor tremble. 

“Miss—Jordan,’’ came the embarrassed 
voice of McAllister from behind her. 

She threw up her head and faced him with 
an outraged glare. 

“T could see you were in trouble,” he said 
simply; ‘‘and you wouldn’t answer when I 
knocked.” 

She continued to glare in silence. He stood 
awkwardly before her, like a bashful school- 
boy. ‘I came to buy your bees,”’ he said. 

“My bees are not for sale,’’ she replied, 
icily; ‘‘and never were!”’ 

He fumbled in his pocket and brought out 
a worn bit of paper. ‘‘Then what is the 
meaning of this?”’ he inquired, handing it over. 

She opened it and stared. It was a copy 
of her ‘‘Bees for Sale’’ advertisement. She 
remembered now having made a copy to 
keep for reference. 

“You left it with me that first time we 
met,’ he told her. ‘‘If I was the only one to 
see it, that is all the more reason why I 
should answer, isn’t it?” 

“You’re not—not—that captain?” 

“Tam that captain,” he replied, solemnly. 

She looked at him reflectively, as she had 
done the first day he called. 

“Thank you for coming,”’ she said, at last, 
“but there is nothing you can do. The bees 
are unsalable. It’s absurd to think of buying 
them! Good afternoon.” 

“But, Bertha—”’ 

“Sir!’”’ 

“But I must tell you,” he insisted, disre- 
garding the rebuke. 

“My bees are to be burned at dark tonight. 
There’s nothing more—”’ 

“IT know. I saw Gratz down the road.” 
She was about to administer another rebuke, 
but he hurried on without giving her a chance. 
“T’'ve been out buying bees these last two 
weeks. I’ve decided to become a beekeeper, 
and I’ve bought the dandiest little place a 
few miles above here that you ever saw; you 
can’t help liking it. And we'll save this yard, 
too, and make it the best one of all in a year 
or so.”’ 

“What are you talking about?” she de- 
manded fiercely. ‘‘What do you mean?” 

He looked up with innocent surprise. “Why, 
I mean that I love you,” he said. ‘I’ve 
loved you ever since I saw you there on the 
sidewalk—before your hat blew off. It was 
for your benefit that I was putting the com- 
pany through its paces.” 

As she listened her eyes grew wide with 
wonder; then they fell. ‘In that case,’’ she 
murmured, softly, “I don’t mind saying that 

ve—I’ve toved you—for quite a while.” 


Next month we will print “The Marry- 
ing Parson,” an interesting love story, 
by Helen Sherman Griffith. 
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Prevents rust, too. 


WIN CHESTER: 


The Oil That’s Generally in Use 


You'll find scores of uses for Winchester General 
Utility Oil in your home. The phonograph, sewing 
machine, vacuum cleaner,-washing machine, electric 
fan, lawn mower, baby carriage, ice cream freezer, 
bicycles, roller skates, etc., need it, to run easier. 
It takes squeaks out of hinges and bed-springs, 
“eases up” door bolts, latches, scissors and shears. 


CHESTER 


Besides lubricating, it cleans and polishes. Use it on bathroom fix- 
tures, furniture, all glass surfaces, etc., as well as wood floors. 


Get a 1-0z. bottle, 15c, or a 3-oz. can, 30c, at the hardware or house- 
furnishing store nearest you. Keep it handy and see how useful it is. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


HAFA-HORS ENGINE 


barn. 
Costs less than Scan 
hour to run, Weighs only “= 
62 Ibs, Write 
circular—mailed free. 
ELGIN GAS MOTO 


Elgin, ttt. 


Farm With Your Ford 
Do 2 days’ work in 1 
The Adapto - Tractor 
makes your #ord a 
Tractor and a Power 
Plant. Guaranteed to 
be as represented and 
not to injure your Ford 
or your money back. 
Agents wanted. Write 
for free circular. 


GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O. 
~ MakeYour Bikea 
Motorcycle 


. Write at once for Free Book, also about 

w Motorbicycle, a complete power bike at big saving. 
SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 

327 Galesburg, Kansas. 


Why spend dollars 

for repairs when 

cents will do? 
Write for this free 
Booklet “J” and learn how 


SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT No. 1 


(30c in 6-0z cans, in ib. can 

at Hardware and Auto Supply #f 

stores) will save you money. 

By mail add Sc for postage. 
SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 

Jersey City, N. J., U.S, 


‘Avent 


want one exclusive repre- 
Ve sentativein each locality to use 
9 end sell the new Mellinger Extra-Ply, 
Z tand made tires. Guarantee Bond for 
8000 Miles. (No seconds). Shipped pre- 

on approval. le sections furnished. Donot 
rite 
960 Oak 


until you get our Special Di ect Prices. Ww 
Highest references. 
Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Send 


= 


RUBBER CO. 
MELLINGER TIRE & 
for 


booklet. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
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Saving by Spending 


Common-sense people who have 
acquired the habit of saving by rational spend- 
ing are pretty likely to be owners of Ingersolls. 
Often an Ingersoll is their only watch; sometimes 
they own an Ingersoll to save wear and tear and 
upkeep expense on a high-priced watch; but, in 
any case, they have bought it because it has meant 
a definite saving of money. 


Yankee Radiolite $3.50 


Tax included 


Yankee(. Plain Dial) $2.50 


included 


The lowest-priced Ingersoll. Made 
to fufill the Ingersoll principle of “the 
lowest-priced reliable watch.” Direct 
descendant of the original Ingersoll- 
Sturdy, accurate, reliable, good-looking 
—the watch for mer and boys who want 
time-keeping service at lowest cost. 
Because of present day costs and the 
diminishing purchasing power of the 
1920 dollar, $2.50 is the lowest price 
at which the famous Ingersoll quality 
can be maintained. 


The lowest-priced Radiolite. All the 
value of the Yankee pi/us the ability 
to tell you the time in the dark— 
at a dollar extra. The 24-hour-a- 
day watch. : 
For night watchmen, policemen, 
hunters, fishermen, milk wagon 
drivers, mothers for use in the nursery 
or sickroom, soldiers ,sailors, farmers, 
miners, photographers, motorists, and 
so on—and for everyone to put under 
the pillow at night. 


For Sale By Dealers’ 


Try it 30 Days Free 


Sen 


One Man Alone 
Handles Biggest Stumps 
il, speedy and efficient Stump 
Free Trial. Send no money. When 


comes, try it on 


every severe test—let it prove 


satisfied, r. 


our 
7. man style or MORSE PO 
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sfin : 


One- 
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the Kirstin is the most power- 
To prove irstin is = 


NoMoney 


ou any size or styig.on a Puller 


HEAVES CURED 


OR MONEY REFUNDED 2°°PACKAGE SEND FoR BooKLET 
STANDARD REMEDY CO. LYNN. MASS. U.SA 


Board 


Home, home from the horizon far and clear, 
Hither the soft wings sweep; 


Flocks of the memories of the day draw near 
The dove-cote doors of sleep. 


Oh, which are they that come through sweet- 
est light, 
Of all these homing birds? 
Which with the strangest, swiftest flight? 
Your words to me, your words! A. M, 


NE of the best methods of advertising 
is to use the local newspaper. If you 
want to sell something, try that method, 


Is there a leak in the sole of your boot, 
though it shows no holes? Warm a little 
beeswax and mutton suet until liquefied, 
Rub some of this over the soles where the 
stitches are. 


A registered dairy cow placed in a Wis- 
consin herd twenty-two years ago cost 
$45.50. She was sold thirteen years later 
for $100. Outof her 123 descendants owned 
by her original buyer, eighty-nine were 
sold for $11,029. Those he retained in the 
herd brought the total up to at least 

000. 


Some men will pay $250 for a binder, 
use it two days in the year; $65 for a 


/ 


| planter, use it two days in the year; $130 
| for a wheat-drill, use it a few days. Mean- 


while, their wives rub, rub, rub on a wash- 
board all day long, fifty-two days in the 
year. A power-washer will do its work ag 
well ‘as a binder or any other machine, 
and is quite as necessary. Exchange. 


The meek and gentle cantaloupe hag 
broken into the movies, and J. R. Cay. 
anagh, Missouri’s Field Agent in Market 
ing, recently went to Southeast Missouri, 
where he presented motion pictures of the 
modern methods of handling the cantaloupe 
melon crop, which is assuming commercial 
proportions in that section. The 1920 crop 
was contracted for before it was planted. 


If any of Our Folks are ever troubled by 
having the clothes-line blow down, here is 
a simple suggestion that will help them: 
A snap, such as is used on harness, fastened 
to one end of the support and snapped on- 
to the line makes this end secure. To pre- 
vent the bottom end of the support from 
slipping, place in the ground a piece of 


| spouting about six inches deep. Set the 


prop in this and the clothes-line will be 
secure against wind. Who will send us an 
idea for that Experimental Farm? We 
want to hear from you. 
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Keep their quarters, 
ounds, pure and 


se the sprinkling 


the feeding 
healthful. 
can. Add four tablespoonfuls 
of Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfec- 
tant to each on of water. 
Sprinkle the animal body to kill 
the lice, the sleeping quarters 
and feeding grounds to destroy 
the disease germs. Or provide 
a wallow, to which add about 
one gallon D and D to every 70 
gallons of water. Disinfect the 
barns, the poultry house. 

Also > it about the home, in the 


sick r sink and cesspools, to es- 
tablish b Rotter health conditions. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 
RH 


Dis N FEC 


E.S. Wells, Chemist 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ax. 


BSORRB'NE 
Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thiekened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 
from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair, or lay 
up the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Bloat of Sheep 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


re T year, toward fall, we received many 
complaints relative to fatal bloating 
in sheep, and for that reason it may be well 
to consider the subject at this time so that 
beginners in the sheep business may be 
better able to prevent attacks and to treat 
cases when they occur. 

Prevention is, of course, of prime im- 
portance. Bloat commonly is caused by 


suddenly turning hungry, empty sheep 
into a field of wet, rank, green clover or 
alfalfa. Rape in the same condition also 


will cause fatal bloating. 

Any sudden change of feed is dangerous. 
All changes should be made gradually, and 
sheep never should be turned into a wet 
crop for the first time. They may graze 
wet clover or alfalfa with comparative im- 
munity if they have been on such pasture 
right along; but the damage comes from 
sudden use of wet feed 

Giving free access to a mixture of two 
parts of salt and one of slaked lime tends 
to prevent bloating, and it is well to allow 
this mixture when cases have been ex- 
perienced. The sugar in red or crimson 
clover is supposed to be the cause of bloat, 
but alfalfa in full bloom is not considered 
so dangerous. Indeed a California friend 
tells us that it may be pastured with 
impunity. 

When a sheep bloats the treatment for 
the trouble is similar to that for bloat in 
cattle. If life is in great danger, indicated 
by the sheep gasping for air and staggering 
or going down, “tap” the paunch at once 
to hberate the | gas. This is done high up 
in the left flank at the most distended 
place. Clip off a patch of wool. Cleanse 
and disinfect the skin, unless in cases 
where instant tapping is necessary. Cut 
a little slit from above downward with a 
sharp, small knife-blade. The point for 
incision is close to the rib, just under the 
transverse processes of the spine and well 
forward of the point of the hip. 

Insert the point of the small trocar and 
canula, then drive both instruments in- 
ward, downward and forward, taking care 
not to go in a direction where the kidneys 
may be injured. Now withdraw the trocar 
(dagger) and leave the canula (tube . 
sheath) in place until the gas has escaped 
then return the trocar to the canula cad 
pull out both together. Afterward apply 
a little iodoform powder, or pine tar. 

Medicinal treatment consists in giving 
a pint of new, warm milk, if the case is not 
severe and the dose may be repeated in 
half an hour, if that is seen to be neces- 
sary. In more severe cases add a table- 
spoonful of turpentine or aromatic spirits 
of ammonia, for milk makes a capital 
medium in which to’give these drugs. 

Fermaldehyd:> is the latest and one of 
the very best drugs for bloat. Give from 
one to two teaspoonfuls in a pint of milk or 
half pint of oil well shaken together. 

If these remedies are not at hand, give 
two ounces of biearbonate of soda or one 
of hyposulphite of seda in water, and add 
one or two teaspoonfuls each of essence of 
Jamaica ginger and peppermint. Rectal 
injections of soapy warm water and 
glycerine also prove beneficial. 


A leap-year proposal it be-hoofs him 
to accept: 
“‘If you will mare-y me, I vow it true— 


I'll never nag you, nor be mane to you.” 


These Len-Mort Work and Shoes 

are such wonderful values tha 


ell- made 


pay or 
‘or shoes not near 80 


? This shoe ig 
uilt to meet the 
mia 4 
city work 


ity. 

roof eavy rome 

Just slip Tech 2 on and see if they are not the most comfort- 

ghle, most wonder shoes ‘ou te 
$ s for Bastion, do If, after care 

ps. ou don’t d them you 

expect, send them back rel rm your 


your name sure 
size you want. # u be the jndge of quality, 
style and value. Keep th only in 
way. Be sure to give size and wi lun “Grder 


iEONAAD-MORTON CO. chicere 


d the M Ww Shoes I will 
on. arrival and pate refit not 
will send them back aad you will ref 


Catch Him With 


Rats love it; they can’t resist it. “As 


attractive to rats as cat-nip is to cats.” 
Best of all, ‘‘it kills them every time.” 
Not one canescape! A paste, in handy tubes, 
30c each. At your dealers or sent direct. 


| BUFFALO SPECIALTY Co. 
Wg 304 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 
a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 
now come in 44 styles, colors and 
= sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
a =~ R FREE to you 
ep 80 days trial, 
act riding ‘teat. 
S EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at 
small advance over our Special 
‘Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
ia TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts, 
supplies at usual prices. 
4 Do not buy a bicycle, tires, or 
34 sundries until you get our ‘big 
4 free Ranger catalog, low prices 
a and liberal terms. A pos 
@ brings everything. 
Boys make 


Boys make E A CYCLE 


Dept, M-48 Ch 
.. for HORSES 
Tonie Heaves 
A run-down borse can’t fits fall 


or in money. 
Fieming’s Tonic Heave Powders 
helps heaves = other ailments. Write 
or the Adviber. it FREE. 


NEWTON FOR CATE, 


DISTEMPER, (INDIGESTION 
Mem Cures Heaves by correcting the 
Prevents 
Colic, Staggers,eto. Beat Con- 
ditioner and Worm Ex- 
. Three large 


\ from | as for the 
& Special tanning 
ago cost the eather anc sive it der- 
ears later | 
nts owned { 
nine were 
ned in the : 
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TANT. | 
Doesn’t Miss a Single Rat 
Cl When you use “Rough On Rats” you use the surest is 
- 1920 crop method of exterminating this dangerous, destructive pest. a 
planted. ten in tro or three nights, 
Mix it with one food the first night ; change the kind of #} ) % 
oubled b food the next night; use an entirely different food the \ \ ‘i, 
ou iy third night. No more rats after that. Occasional use of § is 
vn, here is Rou On Rots herve them away, Druggists and § | a 
Ip them: stores. sell “Rough On Rats,” Send for our | | 
klet, “Ending Rats and Mice.” Mailed free 
s fastened sending Rats and Mice wu. | 
»port from by | 
a piece of = 
ne will be “shes SAVES YOU MONEY 
arm? We 
prs 
War $25, BOX WAN) 
Sold on ANG 
Its Merits at 
AGENTS 
INZ | 
— 
OK 
$.65 and $1.30 per can (includes War Tax), At dealers’ or = 
mail. Largest packages. Doseissmall. Cheapest to use. 
ncwrow nemeoy COMPANY, Toledo, Ohlo 


E knew no better—but it 
hurt just as bad. He 


“Menti jolatum 


Next morning he was as a 
as new. He learned his lesson 
—and so did the family. They 
found out too, that Mother 
knows what to do—every time. 
Mentholatum is good for mt 
and bites of insects too—gent 
and antiseptic. 
Mentholatum is sold everywhere 


in tubes, 25¢; jars, 25¢, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 


Wichita, 
Kans, 


B 
Buffalo, N.Y. Bridgebure 


THE SERVICE 
FOR OUTDOOR MEN 


This U. S. Army Style, Munson 
Last, Goodyear Welt Shoe 
Direct from Factory to You 
These shoes are built to 
meet the demands of men 
\ who give a shoe hard 

\ wear. Of solid con- 
\ struction throughout, 
ie by expert work- 
yy men and are guaran- 
teed to give comfort 
and service. 


Uppers of prime chrome 
grain leather, 
mahogany color, full 
vamp under tip. no rip- 
ping, two full soles, best 
tannage, sewn by 
Goodyear welt process, 
perfectly amooth inside, 
no nails to tear your 
socks, solid grain leather 
insole, solid leather coun- 
A ter, first quality all leather 
heels, one piece lifts, full 
bellows tongue, (d dust 
proof). 
We GUARANTEE 
these shoes to ex- 
actly as ~ and 
to replace them, if 
@ through any fault of 
ours they fail to give 
satisfactory wear. 
By Ordering Direct 
ou can buy these 


10.00 shoes at 
ney 
Order or Check 


today for $6.75. State Size, $6. 15 bar 


LOOK BEST.—-WRAR LONGEST 
The SERVICE SHOE Co., Drawer 1116, Worcester, Mass. 


Send Mo 


Protect Your Abdomen 


A real successful abdominal Pro- 
tector, (patented). Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 
Anatomical Chart 

Pictures and Particulars.... F ree 


GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
915 Mills 


Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Value of Russian Thistles 


By N. A. CRAWFORD, Kansas 


S the Russian thistle, cursed for years by 

the great plains farmer as his most 
serious farm pest, really valuable? 

After careful feeding tests, the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station—by far the largest in the 
semi-arid region of the United States—de- 
clares that Russian thistle hay has approxi- 
mately the same feeding value as alfalfa hay. 
Chemical analyses of the two feeds show great 
similarity. 

The feeding tests were in wintering cattle 
on feeds available at low cost, the winter 
being always a serious period in the great 
plains area. Two lots of cattle were fed on 
silage, straw and hay, one lot receiving 
Russian thistle hay, the other alfalfa hay. 
The loss in weight on each ration was small, 
that on thistle hay being .375 pounds a day 
and that on alfalfa .378 pounds. 

Alfalfa is a preferable crop, naturally, to 
Russian thistles, the acre yield of the latter 
being comparatively small. Alfalfa, however, 
requires more moisture, at least in the sub- 
soil, and so is grown in semi-arid regions only 
in the river bottoms. Russian thistles, on 
the other hand, will grow anywhere, and 
where winter feed is scanty they are de- 
cidedly worth using. They should be cut 
when green. 


The Pants I Used To Wear 


I remember, I remember, 

The pants I used to wear. 
Some were loose enough for two, 
Some tight enough to tear. 
They always were a lot too long, 

Else way above my knee; 
But I was not so fussy then, 
They always suited me. 


I remember, I remember, 
The patches, blue and gray; , 
I'd wait while mother sewed ‘em on 
Ere I went out to play. 
And the truck I used to carry 
In pockets big and stout! 
At times I used to think those pants 
Just never would wear out. 


I remember, I remember, 
When I would act like sin 
And mother whipped me. Goodness! Then 
Those pants seemed awful thin. 
How I used to get them muddy 
And rip them through and through; 
But mother’d always fix ’em up 
Almost as good as new. 


I remember, I remember, 
The pants I used to wear; 
Why, the colored coat of Joseph 
With them could not compare. 
I've many pairs of trousers now 
And they should give me joy; 
But I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. L. A. 


To Move Concrete Sections 
By GEO. F. PAUL, Illinois 


A contractor who was repeatedly required 
to assign half a dozen men to roll big sections 
of concrete tile to some new position devised 
a plan whereby the work could be done by 
aman with a horse. By providing a wooden 
roller and placing it inside of the tile, then 
hooking on a horse, moving the ponderous 
and clumsy section. became a relatively easy 
matter. Why wouldn’t this plan work for 


rolling roads? 


Little Wonder Oil Stovall 


Do as much with one gallon of oil as any other 


oil stove will with ten. Instead of 80% of the 
heat going to waste around the sides of ‘the ket. 
tles, all of it is utilized in our fuel-saver top. 
The ideal stove for Country Homes, Cott: 
Touring, Camping, Yachting, etc. Pays for i 
in one year by saving oil. One gallon burns 16 to 
20 hours. Why bother with wood or coal or the 
old-fashioned oit stove that takes forever to geta 
meal? It boils a quart of water in three minutes 
and makes country cooking as easy as with city gas, 
Guaranteed as represented or money refunded, 
The stoves will be handled through dealers 
everywhere. Butif you want one this summer 
send money order or check direct to factory and 
stove will be shipped at once with directions and 
guarantee. 


Price $17.50 f.0.b. Factory. Weight 30 lbs, 


LITTLE WONDER STOVE CO, 
3524 GABLE AVE. DETROIT, MICH, 


Biggest Value Beautiful pants to 
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| 
H 


offered or money 


tives and friends. Your 

time will do. GC COMPLETE O 
FIT and | Sa directions in 
first mail—FREE. 


nd us your 
name—TODAY. 


Chicago TailorsAss’n 525 5- St- Chicago 


Don’ t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern § scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob 
noxious springs or pads 
Has automatic 
Cushions. Binds 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would & 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protedted 
ents a an 

ure blanks mailed free. oy 
name and address t 


C. E. BROOKS, 234F State Siret, Marstall, Wick 
FORD CAR GIVEN 


This Puzzle. Win Fine Prize 
14% The 


23 figures rep- 

resent 

15/18] 4] 

' Figure lis A,2is 

B and so on._ The ten figures spell 
words? 


four words, Whatare the 


To Men, Women, Boys and Girls 


4 


name ress. Besides the’ 
Auto I am going to give P’ Bicycles, Gold W: 


Duane W. Gaylord, 537 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 2 1, Chicago) 


All can share in these EASY-TO-WIN prizes. Send the four 


‘The Little Nurse for Little Ills” 4 soot 
‘ fretted tll = = 
i 
worsteds, through and through 
weaves for dress or business, guar 
annteed to give you twosolid years 
satisfying wear or MONEY BACK, 
Ys YY tailored any style or size—No Ex- 
KS. tA 4 FREE 
Pais Pair to a customer ois 
4 You can earn $25. 
Y $50 a week sending 
b- -ders for your rela 
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WorkShoes 


And Dress Shoes at $4.69 


A Blowat Profiteering 


$2.48 fcr 2 


honest built work 

Shoes, Sounds im- 
possible, but it is 
trueandthe best part 
XZ Sof it is that you do 
not have to send 
any money _to 
prove it.: Let 


awe 
gan 


at 
this: 


You know that shoes are going up every day. 
also you know that when you buy thousands of 
pairs of shoes at one time the prices are 
considerably lower. 


The dress pee re are offering at $4.89, just 
ook of it, $4.89 for a dress shoes Tis in it- 
self is the oar bargain 
of the season, but in ad- 
dition with every pair of 
dress shoes sold we will 
sella pair work 
shoes for rice 
that sounds 

before the war, ination 
for a total expenditure 
of actually 
less than the value 4 
of the dressshoes 
yu will have @ 
tro pairs of 
S. 


Send No Money, JustSendYour Order 


and pay your postman $7.87 and postage when the 
en arrives, You take no risk as the shoes will 

sent to you under ouriron clad guarantee of money 
back including postage if you are not fully satisfied. 


We Positively Cannot Sell Either Pair 
of Shoes Separately 


When ordering be to 
When o sare mention the size required 


WOLPER’S, cuicaco 


Dept. 66, 1203-1209 West Van Buren St. 


Keep the New Edison Amberola—Edieon’ t phonograph 
the diamond stylus—and your choice records for only 


Say belange at Fete, only acer, conte a a 
ur own home lore yo \e 
ABSON. for our New Book end ‘free. 


N, Edison Phonograph Dist, (301 Edson 


Learn Auctioneering at Home 
an course and di pine. $20. Students now selling in 32 


tes. Write for free catalog. AUCTIONEERS’ SCHOOL 


Or OF EXPERIENCE, 2112 Parnam St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Odd Mention 


ERO had many faults, but he was 

a great lover of flowers. At one féte 
he spent 4,000,000 sesterces (about 
$200,000) for roses. 


What is a neighborhood?. One writer 
says it is that part of a community in 
which the people sing the same songs. 
Very good. But what is a community? 


Butter for the Navy must score 94 points 
out of a possible 100. California leads in 
the production of butter for the Navy: It 
took tyo months to fill one contract in 
California. 


“One shoe factory in Massachusetts has 
a daily output of 14,000 pairs, each pair 
marching through the factory in fourteen 
days in ordinary times.”’ How long does 
it take a pair of shoes to march through 


their soles? 


Sharks (we mean the sea variety) are 
contributing food, gelatine and oil for 
many purposes to appease the evermore 
complex needs of mankind, and now they 
are being experimented with as a ‘probable 
source of shoe leather. 


The ‘‘wise old owl” has little on the 
Oregon pheasant. During a terrific cold 
spell, when orchard fruit was frozen and 
food scarce, orchardists discovered the 
birds sitting on nests of apples, thawing 
them with their bodies as a hen would 
warm eggs, and then making their meal of 
the softened fruit. Some pheasants, or 


some story! 


A decision of widespread interest to 
sportsmen and others affecting the pro- 
tection of migratory birds was rendered 
by the United States Supreme Court on 
April 19, when it sustained the constitu- 
tionality of the migratory bird treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory 
birds and the act of Congress to give it 
effect. The Liberty Bell Bird Club helped 
to put that over. 


Origin of Artesian Wells 


Why do we speak of a well as an artesian 
well? Because this particular kind of well 
was first used in Artois, in the northern 
part of France. From Artois the word 
“artesian” is derived, which we use to 
designate any kind of small bored well, 
whether it is overflowing or not. The 
first artesian well is said to have been bored 
in the year 1840, but long before this the 
ancients dug artesian wells in their rude 
way. Now, however, we see artesian wells 
all over the United States. Roscoe West. 


The Embedded Horseshoe 


This horseshoe was found embedded in 
the heart of a tree cut on a farm near 
Hartwell, O. How the shoe came to be 
in the tree is a mystery. L. R. Tichenor. 


A wonderful chance to save money on shoes 
at this Big Bargain Shoe Sale. Send for the 
Bond Shoe Makers’ Catalog. All the latest 
styles in best wearing shoes for men, women 
and children. Prices smashed. Send for the 
Bargain Shoe Book and see for yourself. 


Save $ 1-00 $3.00 


We guarantee at least $1 to $3 saving 
when you buy from this sale. Surely 
it’s worth a penny postal to learn how 
to save money. sure to send for 
the Bargain Book. Shows you hun- 
™ dreds of startling price-cuts on 
™ stylish, comfortable shoes. Thou- 
sands of people buy all of their 
> shoes from us and this big vol- 
. ume of business enables us 
eo to always sell at rock 
bottom. Now is the 
time—during this Big 
me Bargain Sale—to get 
‘ —T values. You are assured of a big sav- 
for if at once—right now. Send 
for 


All the 


meervboly: can save money by taking 
advantage of this sale. Families ——- 
send regularly to us. We have 
shoes for every age—priced to save you 


Guaranteed 


Send for the Bond Shoe Makers’ Bargain { 
Book and learn how perfectly weprotect faa 
you from dissatisfaction and loss, Our £ 
shoes are built for real service—from 
carefully selected materials, and the 
workmanship is best to the smallest 
porn Money back if you are not 
satis: 


FREE Shoe 


Sesto? request brings it to you FREE. Compare 
r profit-smashing prices with others. Don’t wait a a 
gie day to get this great Bargain Book—write now. 


Bond Shoe Makers, Dept. 398 Cincinnati, O. 


ALL WOOL SUIT 


Every suit made to Individual measare 
from the exact fabric you select and ac- 
cording to your exact specifications. We 
ship iton approval, delivery charges pre- 
paid, for you to try on, to in- 
spect and examine, Unless 
aod are well pleased your 

order will not cost 


you @ cent. 


Send postal today for 

our new catalog J book 
with cloth samples of the very 
finest, high grade fabrics and latest 
New York and Chicago styles. It 
shows how ny member of your 
family can your 
We guarantee a fit. 


THE BELL TAILORS 


Adams at Green St., Dept. 895 Chicago, lilincie 
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Your Part in Goodyear’s Plan of Service 


“I believe the use of Goodyear Tire Putty and Cement has helped me to get more than 4,000 
miles extra from one of my tires. The Goodyear people persuaded me to buy and keep the 
Tire Putty Out&t in my car and showed me how to use it. I am glad they did, because I 
sealed a bad 24%-inch glass-cut with this putty. Since then the tire has given 5,000 more 
miles and is still in service, although it surely wouldn’t have lasted for another 1,000 
miles except for the use of the putty.’’—C: A. Seelman, 5629 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 


HERE are included in the Goodyear Service 
Plafi three fundamental elements: the building 
of a fine tire, its convenient distribution, and an 
effort to help users exact every possible mile. 
The first element is accomplished in the Goodyear 
factories, where every phase of manufacture is so 
or platy that in use these tires will protect our 
name. 
The second element, that of convenient distribution, 
is effected through those thousands of Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere who deem your 
satisfaction the most valuable factor in their 


The third element in the plan endeavors to increase 


tire mileage for the user, and is most effective in 
those cases where the user lends it his full support. 
So, Goodyear Dealers teach the causes of premature 
tire failure; they provide lessons on tire care; they 
will supply you with Goodyear Tire Savers and 
teach you how to use them. 

Your part in this plan is to take advantage of their 
advice and carry tire savers in your car, so that 
when necessary, you can repair tire injuries either — 
on the road or in your own garage. 

At the nearest Goodyear Service Station Dealer, 
ask for advice and for the six Goodyear lessons on 
tire care; and stock your car with tire savers—these 
provide the means to greater tire mileage. 
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in the construction of Aladdin Homes—they are going 
up everywhere. Uninterrupted building by this method of readi-cut con- 
struction continues throughout the country, reaching into every State of the 
Union. The Aladdin idea ‘‘carries on’’—triumphant over material shortage. 


Wherever you are, there is an Aladdin Home being built near you. Preparations were 
completed leas’ in advance by us to meet the needs of a tremendous call for new homes. 
Now that the crisis has come to the building industry, The Aladdin National Service rises 
supremely to the occasion—standing the heaviest tests—and meeting every demand. 


Country-wide lack of material, strikes of the timber men, and all the difficulties of lumber 
manufacturing have not affectedsAladdin production. Aladdin's foresight guarantees to 
prospective home builders the possibility of | immediate accomplishment. 


. 80% Saving on Labor 


It doesn't take near as long to nail a cut-to-fit piece of lumber in place as it does to mea- 
sure, saw, and then nail it. There you have the difference between the Aladdin System 
and the old-fashioned System of construction. It’s not surprising that our customers claim 
savings of $300, $425, $675 up to $1000. A carpenter’s time is valuable. You can't 
expect to cut down your building cost if you waste his time. One man will do in six days, 
with Aladdin materials, what it requires ten days to accomplish without Aladdin's System. 
The Aladdin System scientifically prepares the materials and conserves the labor. You 
can save 30% on the cost of the labor when you build the Aladdin way. Certified records 
of thousands of Aladdin Home builders in every state prove these statements. You can 

rove these statements for yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you 

ive. The book, ‘‘Aladdin Homes,” sent free to prospective buyers, explains this completely. 


18% Saving on Lumber 


The lumber that’s wasted costs just as much as the lumber that’s used. The only possible 
way to vochate present high prices of lumber is to save the usual waste. The Aladdin System 
prep ber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. Waste of lumber is reduced to less than 2%. 
The ei System of Homebuilding has been practicing for 14 years the principle the 
world has only learned during the war—the elimination of waste. The Aladdin Book ex- 
* pe this system thoroughly, shows how 20 feet of lumber is cut from a 16 foot board. 


pric e The great Aladdin Organization, composed of experts in every branch of homebuilding, 
tands ready to help you build your home at a saving.- Put this group of experts to work on your problem. 
e in 
ort. Write for 1 00-Page Book Today 
The Aladdin Book of Ho h essage f u. Amongst its pag profusely illustrated in éolors, 
ture leading designs are Alad in’s Dollenw Knot is of the high quality. 
they Knotless lumber—the purest and clearest that ever came out of the forest—is the kind that ts used in 
d Aladdin Homes. This is evidenced by ou aoe Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee, which has now been in effect for 
an over four years. This is a sealed box-car, complete, ready-to-erect. Safe arrival 
in perfect condition is guaranteed. Peed for a copy of the | 100-page Book, Aladdin Homes No. 1047. 
ne The Aladdin Céde Bay City, Mich 
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TAKES THE PLACE OF LATH cAND PLASTER FOR WALLS, CEILINGS CAND PARTITIONS 


Cornell is quickly a right to the joists 
and studding or over damaged 
anyone whocan driveanail. Makes beau- 
tiful interiorsinHomesandT. 


‘HIS new collection of photo-colored 
views shows the variety and beauty of 
paneled interiors so easily obtained in 
any room by lining it with Cornell-Wood- 
Board instead of lath and plaster. Go see the 
actual results that you can reproduce ata 
very low cost. Cornell excels all other wall 
boards in three important respects: 


1. Cornell's fashionable “Oatmeal Finish.” 


2. Cornell's “ Mill-Primed” surface that 
takes perfectly paint without the cost 
and work of a sizing coat. 


3. Cornell's “Triple Sizing” Process that 
gives triple protection against moisture, 
expansion and contraction. 


For new construction, remodeling and repair- 
ing, there is nothing handier, more sanitary 
or warmer. 


Mail the coupon for Sample Board showing “Oat- 
meal Finish” and name of local lumber yard where 
you can see our beautiful book of “Interiors.” 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. C1. General Offices, Chicago 
Our modern mills at Cornell, Wisconsin, and extensive timber 
lands insure the fulfillment of all guarantees and contracts 
Cornell comes wrapped in dustproof packages of 10 panels each; 
two widths, 32 and 48 inches; eight lengths from 6to 16 feet 
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FOR SAMPLE BOARD 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept.Cl, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail Free Sample of Cornell-Wood-Board showing “Oatmeal 
Finish” to the following address and tell me where I can see 
your book of “Cornell Interiors.” 


Have Your Lumberman Show You 
This Book of “Cornell Interiors” 


Line the Poultry House, Dairy House or 
with Cornell-Wood-Board. 

any building warm, dry and sani- 
poet Scores of other uses for 


Cornell 
Board—always keep a few bundles handy 
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